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RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


extreme incapacity. 





ee 


w days more will develope the course which , ; on, ar 
aparnian hbase conclude to take, in relation provide for the possibility of their failure. 
to the Oregon territory. The moment is full of 
Within a few weeks Great Britain will 
have adjusted this long pending dispute with the 
United States, the boundary of Oregon will be defin- 
ed, and a lasting peace cemented between the two 
reatest commercia! nations of the world,—or, a 
war, the most disastrous to commerce—to civiliza- 
tion, —to the Christian family, that perhaps ever oc- 
curred, will have commenced, the issue of which, 
no one is sufficiently gifted to foretell. Thousands 
upon thousands of lives would be sacrificed. New 
and more dreadful engines of destruction than the 
world has ever yet witnessed, would be brought into 
Steam, with its thousand horse power 
Sconcentrated within the compass of a few feet.— 


interest. 


operation. 


Lightning, with its capacities for transmitting heat, 
light, and thought, thousands of miles in a second 
of time, at the suggestion of a single operator,—any 
= feeblehuman being;—Iron roads, stretching in all 


directions, with locomotives and trains capable of 


moving masses of men or munitions with a facility 
beyond any thing ever known or thought of in any 
former war. Who will venture to measure the ex- 
tent of injury which two nations thus armed and 
struggling with maddened ambition for ascendency, 
would inflict upon each other? 

The extracts which we make under our foreign 
head from London papers brought by the Hibernia, 
it will be observed, were generally published in 
London prior to their having received the despatches 
which went out by the steamer Cambria, which left 
Boston on the ist, and reached Liverp vol on the 
evening of the 14th of May; and which announced 
the final action of congress, directing the twelve 
nonths notice for the termination of the joint occu- 
pancy of Oregon to be given. Perhaps the official no- 
lice may have been sent at the same time, They had 
been but few hours in the hands of the British min- 
ister before the Hibernia Jeft. 











Mr. Pakennam will be forthwith instructed to pre- 
sent an ultimatum to our government. We shail 
know atonce whether the 49th parallel is to be in 
reality, as it has been called, our ‘‘fighting line,” or 
the line of peace, 


certain. 


Will Great Britain take advantage of our being 
now engaged in a war with Mexico, to insist upon 





erat London, and the death of the secretary of | 
‘gation, Mr. MeLvitie, at such a moment, are | 
tuly inauspicious incidents. 
that our own executive remain perfeculy con-, 
Men of an amicable adjustment of the Oregon, 
lispute, and of peace being maintained with Great 
"ain, isso manifested by the absence of the least | 
eparation any where or in any way, for a war with 
ww poWer, that this manifestation surmounts all 
man in the estimation of Europeans as of the 
te on: this country. They consider it conclusive, 
© views of our president. 
” though there is certainly room for doubt and 
= prehension—serious apprehension—yet we 
ek ns faith in the prevalence of pacific 
ls on” and of the: maintenance of the true inte- 
Pi com as the preservation of peace between 
o Pood ries, which are sy, essential to each other 
80d, and so awful to each other for evil. 


por eae not have been sufficient time between 
ss Sage of the Cambria and the sailing of the 
ms oak or the British ministers to prepare instruc- 

4 we learn that none have been received by 


tr, Pakenham Thei : , j 
‘ i¢ir ultimatum will no doubt be 
© by the 20th inst. 


he “t} . . 
Ohdon latest article we have on the subject in the 


_ 4 "nes, concludes b — ‘Mr. Polk | 

ith sew y saying—'‘*Mr 1as 
thee yn the world with confidence as a friend 
ar. In eof with a salutary terror as an author of 
the Unite 4 Sue to raise and uphold the character 
orfeit tales’ government, he has allowed it 
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acter f aracter for discreti 
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us to raise our terms. 


councils of any sane government. 


getting outof it. A few months ago he might have 
settled the Oregon question on equal terms with 
complete honor and dignity. At present, whatever 
be the turn given to the negotiation, the president 
will not escape the imputation of yielding to the 
necessity of the case, and accepting terms which 
are backed by the whole force of Great Britain.— 
His own folly deserves this punishment, and it will 
not be long before the public opinion of the Union 
will assign hima place in the annals of the presidents, 
behind even Mv. Tyler.” 





and Smith’s Times, states as a rumour, that “twenty 
gunners, two sergeants, two corporals, and two 
bombardiers, under the command of Captain Black- 
wood are to be despatched by the British Government 
in their war steamer, the Terrible, to Oregon early 





The announcement | 
is distipetly made in the latest London papers, that | °*™ 
Pana aa ae | This force and these men are professedly sent to the 


If war is to be the result, we_ 
shallhave it before we are quite “‘ready,” that is | 


| . . * : 
| excitement in America amongst the parties who have 


| 


} 


lerms which but for that occupation of our resources, | 
lores, &e., she would not have persisted in? 


i 


_ The protracted illness of Mr. McLane, our min- | 


guns, intended for coast fortifications. 


inst. with Liverpool dates to the 19th May. 


at 4 o’clock on. the morning of the 16th, the debate 
having continued to that hour. 
tion of the duke of Wellington, the bill had a first 
reading in the house of tords, the duke of Richmond 
On Without gaining a | aloue saying non-content. 
reading on the 25th. The bill will no doubt pass. 


next month; the vessel is to take an adequate supply 
of guns and stores; and 3,000 excavators are to be 
sent to the same destination with all possible speed. 


Hudson Bay Company’s territory, but it would be use- 
less to shut our eyes to the fact that the bare announce- 
ment of such an expedition, while the territory in 
question forms the subject of negotiation between the 
two Governments, is calculated to produce no small 


been striving so zealously to fan the smouldering 
embers into a blaze.” 





Orpinance. The Pittsburg Gazette of Monday last 
says.— Judging from the activity in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, at the Arsenal, and among our Gov- 
ernment officers generally, operations here have been 
stimulated by orders from Washington. The Viola 
left here last week loaded with cannon and munitions. 

The Hatchee Eagle leaves to-day for New Orleans 
with another load. We notice that shipments are ma- 
king of carriages, which we suppose are for Paixhan 
Our friends 
Messrs. Knap & Totten are turning out heavy guns, 
balls, and bombs, as fast as the large force of hands 
in their employ, and their large amount of machinery, 
can do it. 


ARMY CLOTHIN G.— Three of our large manu- 
facturers, Messrs. McCallment, Dupont and Whippen- 
ny, have received commission from the United States, 
for the manufacture of 60, 000 yards kerseys, and 20, 
000 yards blue cloth for the use of the United States 
Army.—Phila. North American. 





FOREIGN. 





The Steamer Hibernia reached Boston on the Ist 
Mr. Peel’s corn law bill, passed to a third reading 


On the 18th, on mo 


It was to bave a second 


appears to us to account for his conduct is that of| Sir Robert Peel, who isn 
He has done every thing to ag- 
gravate the difficulties of negotiation, and nothing to 
What 
would have been thought or said in this or any other | 
country, of a government which should deliberately 
leave its cuasts unprotected, its fleets unmanned, its 
armies unequipped and undisciplined, and the whole 
machinery of war unprovided, whilst its policy pro- 
vokes a simultaneous resistance from the powers on 
each side of their territories? The thing is without a 
precedent; and it is also without a precedent to have 
to deal with an adversary so just aud temperate, that 
even this extreme inequality of forces will not induce 
But most assuredly this is no 
time for us to reduce them. The honorable desire to 
avoid war will go far to maintain peace; but the fear 
of awar which it is physically impossible to main- 
tain with advantage ought to go much further in the 
Before Mr. Polk 
placed himself in this ridiculous position, he ought to 
have calculated the means he has at his disposal for 


The British Steamer Terrible.—An article in Wilmer 


. ow in his sixtieth year, it 
is stated will retire from public life as ria as his 


favorite measures are safely through parliament. 

The English reform measures are exciting some 
attention in Germany. A commission has been or- 
dered to examine into them and report to govern- 
ment. 


Queen Victoria’s talked of a visit to Louis Philippe, 
is abandoned. 

The Daily News, is said to be a failure. Dickens 
has Jeft it, and the paper is to be reduced in size and 
price. 

Revations wiTn tue U. Srares. In the course of 
the diseussion of the corn bill, in the house of com- 
mons, Lord John Russell thus expressed himself. 

‘Looking at one of the greatest nations of the globe, 
I am happy to find there are symptoms of returning 
feelings of amity and good will. When! read the 
speeches of Webster, Calhoun, and others, I forget 
all the idle menace wafted from the other side of 
the Atlantic. I trust her majesty’s government will 
be able to fix finally the limits which divide the do- 
minion of her majesty from those of the U. States; 
and I trust the convention or treaty which shall set- 
tle that boundary will be but the prelude of a more 
intimate connexion between us and that vast com- 
monwealth of a free people; that we shall carry on 
together our manufactures and our agriculture, vying 
with each other, if you will, to make our productions 
more and more perfect, striving in the neutral mar- 
kets of the world, for pre-eminence; striving, also, in 
our respective branches of production, that we may 
clothe them and they may feed us, but hoping that 
there never shall be occasion to cross the bayonets 
of the Briton and American on any bloody field what- 
ever. (Loud cheers ) 

Sir, with this wish thatsuch may be the prelude of 
this bill, to which I trust the other house of parlia- 
ment, should it pass by a great majority here, will 


give their assent, I shall give my hearty support to 


the motion for the third reading. (Great cheering.) 


Towards the close of his speech on the corn ques- 


tion, the same evening, Sir Robert Peel, determined 
not be outdone in politeness by the leader of the op- 
position, spoke as follows: 


The noble lord (J. Russell), says he hopes that 


the discussions which have threatened the mainten- 
ance of all amicable relations with the United States 
will be brought to a fortunate close. 
can appeal to the course which we have pursued, 
against some obloquy, some misconstruction, some 
intimations, that we were abandoning the honor of 
this country—I think I can appeal to the past experi- 
ence of this government, that it has been our earnest 
desire, by every effort consistent with national ho- 
nor, to maintain friendly relations with every coun- 
try on the face of the globe. This principle, as long 
as we ore entrusted with the management of public 
affairs will continue to influence us in respect to the 
settlement of our unfortunate differences with the 
United States. 


Sir, } think I 


(Cheers. ) 
This, (says the European Times) “taken in con- 


nexion with the resolution of the senate, gives us 
every reason to believe that we are at the end of our 
differences, and that a shorttime only can elapse 
before the possibility of a misunderstanding between 
Esgland and America will be removed.” 

« The London Economist, states, on what it considers 
high and unquestionable authority, that the Oregon 
question is on the point of a satisfactory settlement. 


The London Times of the 14th ult. says— ‘The 


packet which will sail from Liverpool ip a few days 
will convey to the United States the real impression 
produced here by the late intelligence. 
lution was intended asa threat or a hostile measure, 
it has totally failed to have any effect whatever, ex- 
cept that it is probable Mr. Pakenham wiil be at 
once empowered to bring the controversy to a prompt 
and fi: al issue. 


If the reso- 


A plea for peace. An address to the evtizens of 


Philadelphia has been signed by 1,000 -persons in 
Exeter, England, and forwarded. These are reli- 
gious persons who deprecate war between kindred 
nations. , 
requested to putdown their names to ihe address, 
which was refused. The women then got up a meet- 
ing on theic own hook, and their address was signed 
by 1,600, ersons, of ll conditions and ranks. Exeter 


The women of Exeter wanted to sign and 





isap Oi Gily i ‘ue west of England, coutaining 
about 60,000 inhabitants. 
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THE OREGON QUESTION, . 


From the London Morning Chronicle, May 15. 

The northeastern boundary was settled upon the 
principle of purchasing peace at any price. That 
principle, however, is a fallacy. Peace cannot be 

nrchased by those who will give any price for it.— 

e were liberal enough in the Ashburton treaty, but 
our liberality has not » us much good. The con- 
tinuance of. 18 a8. insecure, or more insecure, 
than ever. In fact, it is impossible not to see that 
the concessions made to America upon the north. 
eastern question have been a main cause of the un- 
reasonable claims advanced to the Oregon territory. 
England, as Mr. ‘Webster, on a late occasion trium- 

hantly proved, surrendered large advantages in the 
ormer case. The very popular and very legitimate 
inference is, that by proper management she can be 
got to do the same thing again. Let England coun- 
tenance this inference. Let her show that in the 
west, as well as in the east, she will for peace sake 
yield to unjust claims. Let her supply every Ame- 
rican demagogue with a new fact to prove that she 
is squeezable—that there needs nothing but a vigorous 
application of the screw to force her down to any 
int of concession that may be desired; and will 
she, after all this, have secured peace? Far from it. 
She will still have a common frontier of some thou- 
sands of miles with this powerful neighbor, to whose 
aggressive ambition she will have supplied the sharp- 
est stimulants. Causes of quarrel will never be want- 
ing, and every one, as it rises, will occasion some 
unmanageable populate excitement, which will again 
require to be allayed by English concession; until at 
at length this brave, but most patient people, is 
roused to make the stand which, if made at the be- 
ginning, would have saved a world of mischief. 

We are not—God forbid that we should be—in- 
sensible to the blessings of peace. A war between 
England and America would be one of the most de- 
plorable events that this age could witness; but the 
question now is not whether we should have war or 
peace, but whether we shall betler avert war by 
concession in proportion to the demands made upon 
us, or by resolving once for all that it is not safe to 
yield to a grasping adversary more than his just 
claims. 

We must not bind ourselves to the spirit of terri- 
torial aggrandizement which has become the popu- 


lar passion in America. The pure democracy seems | 


to' possess the unscrupulous ambition of an abs. lute 
sovereign. It locks upon the possessions of its 
neighbors, and the idea of making ihem its own gra 

dually acquires an irresistible strength. It will have 
them—thonestly if it can—but it will have them.— 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, from being vaguely long- 
ed for, have become integral parts of the Uuion.— 
Oregon is the present passion, and Canada suggests 
itseli to the popular imagimation, as Texas did ten 
years ago. This ambition must, sooner or later, be 
met by resolute opposition. It never will be met so 
successfully, or with so little risk, as in-its earliest 
attempts at unjust acquisition. Assuredly we wouid 
not have any diplomatic technicalities stand in the 
way of renewmg negotiations with America nor 
would an English statesman be justified in refusing 
to go to the utmost limit of honvrable conces-ion for 
the sake of peace; but we do firmly believe that 
there is nothing to be gained by any step which will 
appear to America an abandonment of what we are 
justly entitled to. 


From the London Times, May 8. 

The resolutions authorising the President of the Unit- 
ed States to give notice for the termination of the Ore- 
gon convention of 1827, have now received the sancuion 
of the senate by a majority of 40 to 14 votes, Nine 
weeks of continuous debate may be supposed to have 
exhausted the most sturdy powers of parliamentry en- 
durance; and, from the senators of Massachusetts to the 
newly-arrived representatives from the State of Texas, 
not a member of this sedate assembly seems to have let 
this important topic ‘passin silence. ‘The doubts and 
difficulty which are commonly confined to a cabinet on 
questions of this nature have here been extended to a 
species of popular’ wee ep and aggravated by publi- 
city and, party spirit. But the result has been the same 
as if the resolutions, had been introduced by Mr. Polk; 
and public opinion throughout the Union has been in- 
formed and invigorated by the debate. In spiie of the 
length of time during which we have contemplated the 
approach of this notice—the clear certuinty of the re- 
sult of the discussion—the unanimity which we may be 
said to have atrived at im both countries as to the expe- 
diency -and’ necessity of putting an end to the doubiful 
condition of the question—and the impatience with 
which we desired that this preliminary step should be 
taken, in order that the definitive negotiation might be 
promptly resumed, it cannot be doubied that the solemn 
act of the American government, which is about to as- 
sign a term to one of the most important territorial con- 
ventiotis-existitig between Great Britain and the United 
Statés; must be a considerable, and may become a mo- 
mentous, event. In America, the debates on thie sub- 
ject have almost exclusively monopolieed the time of the 





















































legislature and the attention of the public since the com- 
mencement of the session of congress. In this country, 
parliament and the nation have been content to wait the 
course of events, and to leave untouched by premature 
controversy one of the most important functions of the 
executive government, and one of the highest preroga- 
tives of the crown. But, in spite of the excessive dis- 
cussions to which the Oregon territory has given rise on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and the extreme reserve 
which has hitherto been maintained on this, there is at 
bottom the same deep and earnest hope in both coun- 
tries that this question will be amicably settled, and we 
trust there is an equal resolution in the governments of 
both countries to make every exertion consistent with 
their true interests and honor, to terminate the contro- 
versy. Itis in this spirit that we are willing to receive 
the notice for the termination of the existing convention. 
I: is in this spirit, and with an express recommendation 
to that effect, the resvlutions have been framed and car- 
ried in both houses of congress; and, in the same spirit, 
we do not doubt that the negotiation will be forthwith 
renewed. 

The alternative is now distinctly indicated. The ut- 
most term to which the peace of the world can be pro- 
longed is one twelvemonth, if indeed circumstances do 
not bring about a much earlier rupture, unless the parti- 
tion of the Oregon territory be finally settled within that 
period. Never was a heavier responsi¥ility incurred by 
pupne men; never was a graver question poised in the 

alance of Providence. The provisional agreement un- 
der which our pacitic relations with the U. States have 
subsisted for thirty years is to be superceded by a final 
definition of our respective rights upon the northwestern 
coast of America, or to be succeeded by war. The ves- 
sel is already loosened from the moorings at which she 
layin peace. The convention of joint occupancy is vir- 
tually ended; and the destinies of these two great na- 
tions—if, indeed, they can be called twain, which have 
so great a name, a language, and a freedom in common 
with each other—are exposed to the fluctuations of ad- 
verse and conflicting claims. The emergency is, doubt- 
less, a most serious one; but, happily for the honor of this 
country, it is accompanied by none of those feelings of 
excitement amongst ourselves which have sv often per- 
plexed the affairs of the world. and it will be met with 
the deliberate energy of men as conscious of our duties 
as of our strength. 


The form in which the reselution has been ultimately 
adopted by the senate of the United Siates is extremely 
dignified and becoming, and in this respect it may be 
regarded as a triumphof the moderate party over the 
violent and excessive pretensions of the gentlemen who 
act with Mr. Allen. In the final division which tuok 
place, 22 votes out of 40 belonged to the whig party; 
whilst oly 2 whigs voled with the extreme party agains! 
the torm in which it was prcposed that the notice should 
be given. So that, althuvugh the division had nothing of 
a party character, the adhesion of the whigs secured 
that moderation of language for which it is remarkable. 
Ii seems that, according to the forms of congress, the 





house of representatives must concur in the resolution 
as amended by the senate, aud for this puopose it will 
/undergo some further debate in the lower house. As 
| the notice stands in Mr. Crittenden’s motivn, there is 
not an expression in the preamble with which we do not 
cordially concur—and it forms a striking contrast to the 

eremptory and unqualified expresssions used by Mr. 
Poll in his official communications. In fact, when the 
senate of the United States speaks of the ‘‘evil conse- 
quences of the divided allegiance of an American and 
British population, and of the confusion and conflict of 
national jurisdiction” in Oregon, they substantiaily re- 
cognize that principle of division which Mr. Polk has 
hitherto dented, and they impose upon him the prosecu- 
tion of a negotiation which he has endeavored to render 
impossible. 


Thus far, then, and in more respects than one, the 
American notice materially improves the prospect of a 
speedy settlement. It recognizes, in general terms, the 
basis upon which alone such a settlement can be at- 
tempted, and, by putting an end to the period of joint 
occupancy, it prepares us to maintain to the fullest ex- 
tent the rights we derive from present occupation. What- 
ever be the fatejot the provisivnal treaties, we presume 
that no one will contest that the rights and interests 
which have grown up by their protection and authority 
are sacred, both under the letter of those treatics, and 
under the original rights to which we now revert in all 
their furce. Our position as claimants upon an equal 
footing with the Onited States for the partition of the 
whole territory in dispute, is rather strengthened than 
weakened by the abrogatiou of the treaty, and we can- 
not doubt that the ministers of the crown will be ready, 
upon the receipt of the notice, firmly and explicitly to 
declare to the cabinet 2t Washington, what those rights 
are which they have been ‘‘resolved and prepared to 
maintain.” Every incident which has occurred in the 
course of these discussions has more and more fully con- 
vinced us that whilst a compromise is necessary, and, 
indeed, our own statement of our claim suggests a divi- 
sion, no surrender of those claims can be attempted. We 
are not conscivus of having advanced any argument, or 
made any assertion, which is not greatly within the 
strictest hants to which British rishts might have been 
carried; @nd below the line which has been traced for the 
policy of this country, lies nothing but insecurity and 
disgrace ‘l'o that position we thereiore adhere; we have 
no doubt that the ministers of the crown will adhere to 
it no less firmly. confident in the maintenance of just 









































rights, as well as in securing peace, they are supported 
by the unanimous resolution of the people of England 





———- 


FRANCE. 
Lecomte. The criminal who lately fired at Louis 


§. LEGATION 
hernia announc 


Philippe, has not been tried. Endeavors are may, fim., Secretary © 
ing to trace out accomplices either amongst the |¢, of St. Jame 
gilimates or republicans, or at least to avail of po, J an illness of th 
pular apprehensions. France appears to be quiet, »e for interme! 

In relation to Mexico and the United States, the Paris ! McLane w: 


correspondent of Wilner and Smith’s Times, write, 


" : . is room. 
that the subject “excites considerable interest her. oe 


but little is said thereon, either in conversation or by Mm, rca 
the newspapers. The latter, however, carefully Wil . the 
translate all intelligence they can find in the Amer. Mme | >. i 
can or English papers bearing upon the subject, of Robert Wicl 
course, there. is but one opinion, that if the poo, fm d States at 7 
devils of Mexicans go to war with the United States SamMIss Josephine 
they will geta most terrible licking. From what |fipanh and fortun: 
can collect, [ am of opinion that if the United States chapel of the 
at present, were to attempt to conquer Mexico, ofm™my, Mr, Bert, pa 
even to annex any considerable portion of its tery. Miiihe evening Mr 
tory, they would cause great dissatisfaction ; nou ; 
Frihee: and, in all probability, would have to w viewed oh 
counter the decided hostility of the French govem, ‘by Mr. G. J. 
ment. A reference to M. Guizot’s very remarkabhi/, 
seeeches on the Texan question will show tha poo 
France attaches very great importance to the pre. 1 Ali's s 

vl e OF 


servation of Mexico as a separate nation, and that 
apart from that consideration, it would regard unfy. 
vorably any further aggrandisement of the Unite 
States. Mr. Polk, itis true, has declared that nei. 
ther France nor England shall interfere in the affai 

of the American continent; but, then,M. Guiz 
has ulso declared in the most formal mariner, in the 
name of France that it will, in spite of Mr. Polk 
interfere as often and in such manner, as it pleas 

in American affairs. 1 say again, then, that my opi, 
ion is that any seizure of Mexican territory by the 
United States government would be stoutly objected 
to by France; and, no doubt, also by England. | 


on of the first « 
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would be ludicrous in me topresume to advise Amerqume™™ has had h 
can statesmen as (o the course to adopt in the presen Mexican gov 
posture of affairs; but I say to American journalisiqmtion. He is re 
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—wait! wail! wait! wail! and in a few years Mexic 
will be yours; but if you attempt to seize it now, of 
any portion of it, you will most likely have to coun 
with England and France, and in that case you may 
depend upon it that England and France united wil 
be too strong for you. 
SPAIN. 

The insurrection in Galitia is suppressed. Num 

ters of the conspirators have been shot. 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE Presipens,—By and wil 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Marcus Morton, collector of customs for the di 
trict of Boston and Charlestown, in the State of MMBwr, Aya," 
chusetts, vice Lemual Williams, removed. mentions’ 4 

Lewis WARRINGTON, captain of United States mjaiRently by a genth 
to be chief of Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrograplio assures him 
vice Captain Crane, deceased. recates the war 

JoserH Smirn, Captain United States navy, 0M disastrous to ) 
chief of Bureau of Navy Yards and Docks, vice LewaBhicg) project a 
Warrington, transferred. ieved + ay ite 

Joun C. Warrons, to be judge of the Disti@lbud prefer annex 
Court of the United States for the District of Tex of any Spanish 

Grorce W. Browy, to be attorney for the Distt of returning 
of Texas. eitly rented a me 

Joun M. Auuen to be marshal of the United Stalé 
for the District of Texas. 

GersuaM J. Van Brunt, now a lieutenant, tobe 
commander in the navy, to fill a vacancy occasiott 
by the death of commander Richard A Jones. 

Perer W. Murpny and Jonn B. Ranpoirk. ® 
passed midshipmen, to be lieutenants in the,ne")) 
fill vacancies occasioned by the death of lieuten 
John C. Henry and the promotion of lieutenant 
sham J. Van Brunt. 
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Tue Capwet—The “Union” of the 23rd." 
contradicts reports that are to be found in sundry 4 
journals, that a change is contemplated in the cabl™ 
The article says, “that whig presses should pred 
what they desire, and hurl their missiles @ | 
President, or his Secretaries, is not very surpr2® 
but complains that “democratic friends” should ® 
their columns to such surmises.and assaults; and " 
“There is not the slightest intention of making ach® Pstace Recerpy 
in the cabinet; * * * * upon this the Presidet! Bia repyon before 
made up his mind. **** The able and effet Ne post office law 
secretaries whom he has drawn around him, W" "Mietober Jat. Ty 
main, at their posts.” Number of « 
des 3 —Zross rec 
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‘We understand, from a reliable source, hal i 
the intention of the Government to send a force to can 
hia sufficient to take possession of that country - 
hold on to it.”— Nushville Union. 
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DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

. g, Lecation at Lonpon.—Letters brought by the 
sernia announce the death of Gansevoort Melville, 
Secretary of the United States Legation at the 
tof st. James. He died on the 12thof May, af- 
an illness of three weeks. The body has been sent 
ne for interment. 

Mr McLane was still so unwell as to be unable to 
ye his room. He could not even be present at the 
al ceremonies performed over the body of Mr. 
ville. 





of the American Minister at Turin. The 
Robert Wickliffe Jr., Charge d’ Affaires of the 
d States at Turin, was married on the 7th April 
fiss Josephine Van Houtun of Rotterdam— a lady 
snk and fortune. The marriage was celebrated in 
chapel of the Prusian Embassy, at Turin, by the 
_Mr, Bert, pastor of the Protestant Legations.— 
e evening Mr. W. entertained the bride and a 
inguished party at dinner. The act of marriage 
s attested by the Chevalier Biscarra, for the bride, 
by Mr. G. J. Crufts, of Charleston, S. C, for the 
jegroom. 
t Ali‘s son, Ibraham Pasha, is in Paris, and is 
on of the first order. He occupies himself in visi- 
the public buildings and every thing worthy of no- 
He is lodged in the Eleysse Bourbon, a splen- 
mansion belonging to the state, and all the honors 
the Government can show to royalty haye been 
ped upon him. 


eNERAL ALMonteE, the last Minister from Mexico 


he United States, and who was one of Paredes’s 


{Cabinet Ministers, and received the appointment 
nhim, of Minister from Mexico to England and 
nce, has had his said appointment aANNULLED, by 
Mexican government, before reaching his des- 
io. He is recalled. 

The reason for this, is said to be, a broad presump- 
at least, if not proof positive, obtained by the 
sican President ap-inTeRm™, that the said General 
honte was engaged in a conspiracy, probably with 
ta Anna. He was known to have proceeded from 
a Cruz, where the latter is still popular, and has 
arge party favorable to his return to authority in 
xico, direct to Santa Anna’s residence in Cuba, 
to have been in confideutial correspondance with 
p there. 

Almonte’s Seeretary, arrived at Vera Cruz, with 
ate papers and correspondence which fell into 
hands of Paredes. 

Banta Anwa.—The N. Orleans Picayune of May 
i. mentions a familiar conversation had very 
tly by a gentleman with Santa Anna at Havana, 
Dassures him that the ex-president of Mexico 
tcates the war with the United States as sure to 
disastrous to Mexico. He spoke of the mon- 
ical project as a decided failure, and said he 
ved that a majority of the people of Mexico 
i prefer annexation to the United States, to the 
of any Spanish prince. He had no expectation 
self of returning to Mexico at present, and has 
tly rented a new house. ; 





‘ American Matron. At a meeting held at 
Sliugton last week, Lieut. Porter, who be it obser- 
*ntered the United States navy as a common sai- 
od worked his way fairly to his present grade, 
aa some spirit-stirring observations, amongst which 
Te'ited the following, “My father (Commodore 
*") had three sons. ‘To one he gave a pistol, to 
“Fa gun, and to the third a sword; with the injune- 
" hever to surrender them but with life.’ How far 
me been regarded, let the death of my poor unfor- 
te brother, on the Rio Grande, speak. . I will not 
What I will do, but I am only waiting my govern- 
Nt tocommand. A few days ago; I received a let- 
tom my mother, in which, after alluding to the 
of her son, she said,‘ my son, I should be glad 
You, but I prefer that you go the other ‘way!’ 
"®y Said he, ‘were the words of a Spartan mother.’ 





a Receiers.— The Postmaster General has 
‘ report before the Senate, giving the operations 
0 office law in the United States for the month 
ne tiast. The following in substance, is the re- 
5, wmber of single letters paying five cents, 2, 
.. 2 —8toss receipts $106.96); number of single 


. 5 the > ing ten cents, 77 l ‘ 669—zross receipts $77, 


number of dropped letters was 50,842. The 


ship letters numbered 15,348, and paid like the drop 


lowing returns for the month:—Five cent letters, 315, 
647; ten cent letters, 45,496; newspapers, 583,429. 
This is equal to any state in the Union, for the popu- 
lation, and equal to Pensylvania in the number of news- 
papers. 





Express Ripivc. Probably the most extraordinary 
equestrian feat of modern times, was accomplished 
the other day by Frep. Tyrer, a youth of fifteen years 
of age, who rode the express between Blakely (oppo- 
site Mobile) and Montgomery, bringing the late news 
from the seat of war. ‘The distance one hundred and 
ninety miles, was accomplished in thirteen hours—and 
during the entire night, he caught and saddled his hors- 
es—none of which were in readiness, as he was not 
looked for by those having the horses in charge.—He 
was rewarded with a contribution purse of seventy 
dollars. 





Senrence or A Postmaster FoR Maiti Rospsery.— 


county, Pa. convicted of abstracting money from let- 
ters, was sentenced at Philadelphia by Judge Randall, 
on the 30ult, to ten years’ imprisonment in the Eas- 
tern Penitentiary. This was the minimum amount of 
punishment under the act of Congress. Clark is a 
young man, only a little past 30, and has a wife and 
several children. He has always borne a good char- 
acter, and committed the offence in an unfortuuate mo- 
ment of temptation. The whole sum he obtained was 
less than one hundred dollars.—When detected he 
made a frank confession and restored every dollar.— 
Fatal error. 





SETIZURE-—The U. 8. Marshal of New Orleans 
seized the schooner Juniata on the 25ult, she being 
the property of a citizen of Mexico. 





Inpian JounnaL—Tue CHEROKEES, continue to 
become victims to factions of their own, and demon- 
strate too fatally that they still retain the ferocity of 
their race. The Arkansas Intelligencer says, that a 
few days since a poor inoffensive negro was most in- 
humanly and barbarously murdered. He was shot 
in the side aud did not linger long, but sufficiently 
however, to tell a passer-by that Tom Star and another 
Cherokee killed him. On the same day, a party of 
Cherokee police, in defiance of the intercourse laws, 
crossed our line and shot three Stars, Dick, an inno- 
cent cripple, who had wronged nobody, Ellis, and 
Williams. Dick was shot three times and has since 
died of his wounds—Ellis was shot in the jaw and 
arm, William through the back. Whatever crimes 
‘may have been committed by these last two named 

men, the Cherokee police has perpetrated an act of 
violence which should be severely rebuked, and that 
most promptly too. 

The Stars have greatly enraged the citizens at 

Evansville by their disorderly conduct, and they have 
| determined to take the matter out of Gen. Arbuckle’s 
and Governor Drew’s hands and right themselves.— 
They have armed and embodied themselves in different 
stations along the line, one company passing through 
this place on Thursday in pursuit of the Stars. 

We understand that Captain Brown has stationed 
soldiers at different houses to protect them from out- 
rage. Both Gen. Arbuckle’s policy and the savage 
ferocity of the Ross Police have contributed to bring 
about and keep up this awful and lamentable state.” 





Aw Inpran War APPREHENDED.—Wherever there 
sions are naturally entertained. 


their braves quiet. 
wanting. 


Texas, for which they paid $30,000. The Texian 


rk 


mdvements on their part alarmed the vicinity, 





Eben H. Clark late Postmaster at Cherry Ridge, Wayne | 


[end 
Seemed 


forthwith, to defend them from. the Cherokee Indians. 


letters, two cents each. Massachusetts made the fol- | Another company was ordered out,by the authorities 


of the town of St. Augustine, for the same’ purpose. 
The Dera adds, that if this aecount be true, “the 
position of Governor Butler and the ‘Indians com- 


missioner is a precarious—perhaps we should say, a 
dangerous one.” 


-_ 


Cuocraw Vouunteers. Colonel Pitchlin, ‘an educa- 
ted Chief of the Choctaw tribe,—a man of fine talents, 
the East Floridian, published at Clinton, Louisiana 
states, has offered the serveces of 5000 warriors of his 
tribe, to the U S. government, to march across Texas 
against Mexico. 





Emicrants To Cauirornnta.—The Western Ex- 
positor says:—“We notice among those going out to 
California, Wm. H. Russel, Dr. Snyder, Mr, Gray- 
son, Mr. M’Kinstry, Mr. Newton ‘and others from 
below; Messrs. Lippincott and Jefferson from New 
| York,and from about here, ex-Governor Boggs, Judge 
| Morin, Rev. Mr. Dunleavy, and hosts of others,” 








The Oregon emigrants, have gone on in advance of 
the Californians,to their great encampment on the Kan- 
sas river, about one hundred miles west of this. “We 
have not yet received a census of their company, but 
will ina fewdays. The California emigrants held a 
meeting twenty-five miles west of this place, on Indian 
Creek, and elected their officers—Col. Wm. H. Rus- 
seELL, of Callaway, was elected their Captain. . They 
have 141 fighting men, 71 women, and 109 children, 
and 128 wagons. Ex-Govy. Boees and Rev. Jas Dun- 
LEAVY, Of this county, are among them, with their fam- 
ilies. There are many Kentuckians with them, who 
evince the same daring spirit that characterized their 
fathers in the settlement of that highly favoured re- 
gion, the land of their birth—St. Louis Rep. 





The Mormons. — The St. Louis Republican says 
that the number of Mormons who left Nauvoo during 
the week ending on the 14th ult. may be set down at 
thirteen hundred and fifty souls. The number of new 
settlers is estimated at two hundred heads of families. 
—Three fourths of the improved property on the “flat” 
has changed hands; on the hill the proportion of sales 
isnot sogreat. Veryfew farmsremain unsold. The 
Hancock Eagle makes the total number of teams on 
the opposite of the river about fourteen hundred. The 
Eagle thinks that twelve thousand have left the state; 
and that, in a few weeks, it may be announced that -‘the 
Mormons have left the State." 

Mormons from PensyivaniA FoR Catirornnta.— 
Several families of Mormons, numbering between 
forty and fifty persons, arrived at St Louis last week 
on board the steamboat Denizen. . They ‘are from 
Chester and Schuylkill counties(Pa.,) and go to Nauvoo 
for the purpose of joining the companies that are going 
from that point. They appear of the better sort of 
people, intelligent looking, and, from appearances, are 
possessed of some property. 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Arrican Squapron.—The United States Ship York- 
town, ch. H, Bell, commander, from Port Craya, Cape 
de Verd, arrived at Boston on the 29th ult. having 
been absent from the United States twenty months, 
without losing one man by sickuess or accident. She 
has vtsited the following places during her crize. viz. 
Funchal, Madeira, Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, Port Prays, 
Cape de Verds, Cape Mount Africa. Monrovia, Sinon, 
Settra Kron, Half Cavally, Tabor River, Half Beverly, 





is fighting in the neighborhood of Indians, apprehen- Cape Lapan, Dix Cove, Elmina, Cape Coast, Accra, 
It is difficult to keep | Seirra Leone, Quitta, Lagas, Princess Island,:Gaboon 
An occasion for dispute is seldom | River, Ambriz, St, Paul de Loando, St. Philip de 
It seems that a party of Cherokee Indians Bebguela, Kabinda, Lonesa, Loango, Goango Bay, 
some years ago bought from the New York Land | Kilongo, and Mayumba. 
company, atract of land in the far Northern part of | have been visited twice, and some of them more. 


Most of the above places 


Left the flag ship Jamestown, Commodore Skinner, 


government were not satisfied with their setling there. Commander Cunningham; sloop Marion, Commander, 
On war occurring upon the Rio Grande, the Cherokees Simonds; brig Dolphin, Commander Pope, and store. 
volunteered their. services to Governor Henderson, | ship Southampton, Lieutenant Commanding’ Morris. 
wh, it is said,refused to accept of their offer. Whether | The Jamestown has been at the Cape.de Verd dslands 
the Cherokees took offence, or whether the Mexicans | since the loth December last.. The Marion arrived 
had mean time been tampering with them, will prob— | from a cruize in the Bight of Benin; on the ‘25th of 





ably be known hereafter, certain it is, that suspicious. April, and was to sail again, in-a.few days for the 
The Coast. 
: : 
Detra, of May 23d states, that a Mr. Gardner, from | coast on the 20th April, to sail the next day (May 3) 
Sabine, Texas, reached Natchitoches the evening for the Canary Islands. The brig Boxer was cruis- 
before, who stated that the authorities of Sabme ing on the Coast in the vicinity of the Congo. 
county had ordered out a company of mounted men | general health of the squadron was good. 


The Dolphin , arrived jfrom the i windward 
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' The United States Sloop of War Dale, left Brooklyn 
navy yard on the 3rd. Her offieers are all present 
among them: Commander, William W. McKean; Ist 
lieutenant, Edward M. Yard; purser, C. O. Handley; 
surgeon, Daniel 8S. Green; master, Nathan C. Bryant. 
Her crew, amounting to some one hundred and thirty 
men; supposed to be bound for the Pacific. 

The United States Schooner Flirt, Lieutenant Sinclair, 
sailed on the 25th., for Brazos Santiago. 

The Steamer Galveston, left N. Orleans, on the 23rd 
ult., for the Rio Grande, with the remaining five 
companies of Col. B. Peyton’s remnant staff and 
columns. 

The Mobile Herald of the 26th ult. says, ‘Purser 

Watson, a bearer of despatches to Commodore Connor 
arrived in this city yesterday, via Pensacola, and sails 
to day for Vera Cruz in the Revenue Cutter Craw- 
ford. 
“Recruits ror THE Navy, A draft, consisting of 11 
seamen, 7 ordinary seamen, 17 landsmen, and 5 
boys, recruited in Baltimore, left on the 2nd inst. 
under the charge of Lieutenant Reid, for the Brandy- 
wine, now fitting out at Boston. 

Navy.—There are now at the Norfolk navy yard 
the following vessels of war: New York, 74, on stocks, 
unfinished. St. Lawrence, frigate, on the stocks, near- 
ly ready for en Delaware, 74, in ordinary; 
Constellation, frigate, do ; Vandalia, Fairfield, and St. 
Louis, sloops of war, do.; Water Witch, steamer, 
and Onkahye, schooner, do.; Brandywine, frigate, 
Decatur, sloop, and Truxton, brig, repairing; Penn- 
sylvania, ship, (120 guns,) and Engineer, steamer, in 
commission. 

Workmen are busily engaged in preparing for sea 
the frigate Brandywine, sloop Decatur, and brig 
Truxton. The former sloop is in dock, undergoing 
thorough repairs, and being newly coppered; the lat- 
ter was expected to be ready for sea this week, but 
we understand that on examination much rotten 
wood is found in her which must be removed. She 
will be sent to sea without delay. There are about 
six hundred and fifty mechanics and laborers em. 
ployed in the yard. 


ee ee 


ARMY JOURNAL. 

Orpers have been received from the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, directing company H, at New- 
port, and company G, from Governor’s Island, N Y., 
to proceed to Texas as soon as transportation can be 
procured. The following officers will accompany the 
troops:— 

Company H—Captain Henry Swartwout; First 
Lieutenants, John Sedgwick and Wm. A. Nichols, 
Second Lieut., Henry J. Hunt. 

Company G—First Lieutenant, M. L. Shackelford; 
Second Lieutenant Ripley; Second Lieutenant George 
Edwards. 

The transport will touch at Old Point Comfort, and 
receive on board two companies of the 4th Artillery, 
and at Charleston, and receive one of the 3d. do. 

Captain William W. Chapman, and Capt. Robert 
Allen, of the General Staff, will also leave to-day for 
Texas. 





‘Frye Artittery.—Company H. Captain Swart- 
wout, of the 2d. Reg. of Artillery, stationed at Fort 
Adams, New Yort R. I. received orders on the 28th 
ult. to proceed to N. York, from whence no doubt 
they will embark for the Rio Grande. Newport 
papers speak highly of the company. 

Company E. Capt. Merchants, has orders to pro- 
ceed from Fort Trumbull, New London, to garrison 
Fort Adams. 





Genera Barrow.—The Philadelphia United S. 
Gazette, intimates that the nomination of Alexander 
Barrow, (at present United States Senator from 
Louisiana) asa Brigadier General in the U. S. army, 
will be confirmed by the Senate, Mr. Calhonn and 
other Senators voting in the negative notwithstanding. 
Their objection is not to the man. He is a general 
favorite. 


eee 


GENERAL PLAN FOR CONDUCTING THE 
WAR WITH MEXICO. 

That the President of the United States has calcu- 
lated upon the probability of a war occurring with 
Mexico, no one who read his annual message to Con- 
gress of December last, could doubt for a moment.— 
The tenor of that message sufficiently indicated his 
views to Congress on the subject, to prepare them 
fully forsuch a contingency. The President's political 
opponents indeed insist that he not only considered 


such an event to be probable, but that he took such 
measures and gave such orders as to inevitably pro- 
duce that result, whether designedly or not. The truth 
or falsity of this insinuation will in due time no doubt 
be ascertained; until then the executive is entitled to 
such a fair share of public confidence as is necessary 
to a successful conduct of the war, with a view to its 
speedy and successful termination. 


So far as we can judge by the present spirit of the 
public journals, the question of the origin of the war, 
seems to be, by general consent, posTPONED,—-as a 
family dispute which can be settled hereafter. We 
ARE AT WAR,—and all hands—and all hearts, are re- 
quired to use efforts to aid the government in making 
that war as brief as possible. On this point all 
political parties speak and think alike. To carry out 
this the representatives of every party in congress 
vote alike. The government meets with no opposition 
to their call for either men or money to prosecute the 
war, any more than to their recommendation to “re- 
cognise the existence of the war,” which we believe 
not one member in congress opposed, though some 
few votes dissented from the expression of opm1on as 
to the provocation for war with which the declaration 
set out. The war may be assumed as_ having 
been virtually, cnanmmous.y authorised by congress, and 
as now being as unanimously sustained by the people, 
so far at least as to enable the government to prosecute 
it with every energy, to a successful termination. 

Thus armed and thus’ countenanced, the country 
cannot but look with deep solicitude to the govern- 
ment for an able conduct of the war. How much 
there is dependent upon this. 


It was said above, that the President must have at 
least contemplated the strong probability of a war with 
Mexico, and this implies of course, that he must have 
prepared some general, comprehensive plan, for 
carrying on the war and for achieVing the object for 
which the war was commenced. 

That no general plan has been arranged, should 
not be concluded from the fact that no publication of 
such plan has been made. The government might 
not deem it good policy to announce their designs as 
to conducting the campaign. 

This may be true as to details, and as to some 
general views on foreign relations. The Executive 
is fairly entitled to have some state secrets, as well as 
secret service money, 


But, allowing full latitude to these, there must be, 
or certainly should be, well arranged by the govern- 
ment, some general plan for conducting the war, 
some distinct outlines as to both means and ENDs, 
sufficient to satisfy a people, jealous of both their 
honor and their interests, that their confidence is 
deserved, and that the sacrifices which they are called 
upon to make in the cause of their country, are en- 
trusted to the management of competent authorities, 
and will be well improved. The country is looking 
to the government with profound .anxiety for the 
announcement of so much of their views as fairly 
come within the scope of these remarks. 


As To Finances,—what, for instance, is the govern- 
ment’s estimates, of the expenses which the prosecution 
of the war will necessarily entail upon the country? 

What are their resources for defraying those ex- 
penses’-—where is the money to come from?—what 
will it cost the people for government to be assured 
that they will have the amount in hand, whatever 
may be the moment required? 

Is it presumed that the existing surplus on hand 
will defray the expenses of the war? If not are Joans 
to be resorted to? Does government design to issue 
Treasury notes and to conduct the war upon their 
basis?——or, are loans to be proposed, and if so, upon 
what basis are such loans to be negotiated? are 
adequate taxes to be levied, in order to secure punc- 
tual payment of the interest and ultimate redemption 
of the principal, so that monied men may be induced 


to confide their funds to the management of the men 


in power, at a reasonable rate and with due confid- 
ence?—-without satisfactory provision in this respect 
it would be as unreasonable to expect our own 
capitalists to part with their money, as it would be 
to ask European Capitalists to cash American securi- 
ties at par. 

One of the first financial acts of Congress, at the 
commencement of the war of 1812, was to pouBLe 
THE DUTIES UPON ALL ARTICLES IMPORTED. So far 
from such a measure being now contemplated by 
the government, it is certain that the opposite course 





is to be steered. The existing tariff is to be repealed, 


ee 


tituteg 
ticles, 


if the administration can effect it, and one subs 
which would reduce the duties upon imported a 
about one third. 

The avowed objeet of this reduction, is to Increase 
the revenue, by inducing larger inportations. jf thi 
end be attained, it is true, the government would ay 
an equal amount of money from the customs fo, 
THEIR purposes, but, the people of the country woyg 
of course have to pay to foreigners the price of the 
additional goods thus imported. The amonnt of oy, 
annual imports is now over one hundred millions of 
dollars. If the proposed revenue tariff should induce 
one third more of foreign goods to be imported, thirty 
millions of dollars additional will be required from 
our people in some form or other, to be sent annually 
to foreign countries, in payment for that additiong) 
amount of good. The object of the government j, 
avowed. They require the greatest amount of 
revenue that a tariff can be made to produce. The 
more goods imported, the more duties are collected 
and the more money of course is in the treasury,— 
But the people,who will have to pay foreigners for jj 
those goods,may very reasonably be anxious as to how 
it is to be done—whether in fact, they could, without 
utter ruin to themselves, accomplish the payment 
and whether it is wise in the government to require or 
expect it of them,—and if not, whether it would not 
be well to have their opinions expressed with due jp. 
fluence, and in time, to avert impending danger. 

Since placing the above in type, the subject of 
finances for conducting the war, has been introdured 
into the United States Senate— and opcasioned some 
debate there. 





THE ARMY OF VOLUNTEERS. 

The apprehension was expressed in a preceding 
number, that government would find no little diff. 
culty in arranging the several corps of volunteers— 
especially in relation to the requisitions under which 
they were called out. 

One requisition came from General Tay or, in 
virtue of existing laws. The most of the volunteers 
that have yet started for the seat of war, have gone 
under this requisition. 

Next we have a requisition made by Major Gen- 
eral Gaines, for some eight or nine thousaud men, 
Under this requisition the Kentucky volunteers pa- 
raded, and the Louisville Legion, nearly a thousand 
men have proceeded to New Orleans. We have it 
now stated from Washington, that Genera! Gaines’ 
requisition will not be recognized by the government, 
What is to be done in this case:* 

And next we have the requisition made by the 
president upon the several states, for volunteers un- 
der the act passed by congress on the [1th ult. 

The term of service authorized by the last men 
tioned Jaw, is six months. Under the other requisi- 
tions, three months is the limit. 

In a general order issued on the 18th May, 1846, 
to Gen. Gaines, the secretary of war directs him to 
countermand his call for “the several regiments of 
mounted gun-men,” which were to rendezvous at 
Fort Jesup, as it would interfere with other ar- 
rangements. The order adds, ‘The volunteer foree 
called into the service from Louisiana, Aiabama, 
&c., on your authority, and which you have pre- 
viously reported, 1 am instructed to say, meets the 
approval of the department.” 





Bricapier Gen. Woot, U.S. A., is said to be now 
ou his way to the northwestern states bordering 00 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, having heen coimmis 
sioned by the president to muster the quota of troops 
required of those states into the service of the Unie 
ted States, and to expedite them to the scene of ac 
tion on the Mexican frontier. 





Death of Another Jersey Blue.—The Newark Daily 
Advertiser records the death of auother of the gallant 
men who served their country in the war of the rev 
lution—the. venerable Peter 4. Dumont, of Somerset 
county, N. J., father-in-law of the late Frederick Fre- 
linghuysen. . Mr. Dumont, was 87 years of age, and 
was among the most gallant of the “Jersey Blues” wh? 
served under Washington. 


— 





*General Cass, on the 4h inet., in the U. s. senater 
proposed a resolution calling upon the president (0 4 
port, whether any officer of the army had, during ' 
past or present year, called on the states lor nla 
volunteers, without sufficient authority. Gen ic. cs 
a statement showing that Gen. Gaines had made c® 
for upwards of 12,000 men. Gen. Taylor, he observer 
had authority for wiat be had called for, but noygs 
Gaines, he apprehended, had no authori'y to make " 
calls he had. General Cass said he knew Gen. van ae 
too well to question his motive, but he had acted unio 





tunately. 
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SANTA FE TRADE 

Inperenpence, Mo., May 16, 1846. 
Since my last, the scene has entirely changed in our 
Sowa. Instead of a great bustle of emigrants for Or- 
. ya and California, with their wagons crowding our 
geet laying in their outfits for their journey across 





















f E the plains, we have a great crowd of Mexicans and 
e ,jers to Santa Fe and Chihuahua. It is supposed 
ty hat we have at least two hundred Mexicans in the 
m wa and vicinity, at this time. Messrs. Acuira and 
ly Hic .iwan arrived here a few days since in advance of 
tal TM, main company, making the trip from Chihuahua 
is forty-six days. ‘The present week several compa- 
of ‘shave arrived, among them Peo Semimane, Jose 
‘he pyzaves and Louis Yautwacer Mexicans, who are 
ed, their way to the east to purchase goods. They 
or ne in the early part of the week; also, James Mac- 
all rey, with others from Chihuahua, have also reached 
Ow , These various companies have brought in an 
out TE jense quantity of specie, amounting to about three 
“om sired and fifty thousand dollars. These Mexicans 
cor TR.4t) make forced marches between Chihuahua and 
hot HMB. .t: Fe, owing to the hostilities of the Indians, who 
e ins syed them for the purpose of robbing them, and 
ve much pressed. 
t of About forty wagons have left for Santa Fe and Chi- 
ured vahua this week; and others are preparing to leave 
some TR tiy. The late war news from Mexico does not 
om to intimidate the traders. They are determined 
push ahead, let what will turn up. They feel very 
di nguine of success in their enterprise, and say they be- 
“diffe ve they will not be molested, as the northern States 
ers— Mexico are in favor of the trade being kept open 
which alhazard. What will be the result, time only can 
termine. It is believed by many, that the trade wiil 
oR, in patly increase in consequence. of the ports of the 
nteers f and Pacific being closed by our vessels, and thus 
, gone ving this the only point through which they can safe- 
receive goods. We trust that such may be the re- 
Gen GM of a war which cannot be very sanguinary. 
‘yea St: Louis Republican. 
ousand Rye Se Re gen cE mS 4) 
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Secretary. Chas. W. Bradley, > having a majority 
Comptroller. Ma. Cleveland, )of 8 votes. 
CONNECTICUT ELECTION—OFFICIAL. 
Toucey,d. Bissell, w. Gillette & scat. 


Treasurer. Alonzo W. Birge, loco elected, each 





Hartford co. 5411 5272 316 
New Haven 3933 4955 297 
New London 3315 3363 348 
Fairfield 4106 4146 150 
Windham 2342 2102 426 
Litchfield 3988 4059 418 
Middlesex 2272 2110 147 
Tolland 1836 W715 146 

27,203 27,822 2,248 


The legislature. The senate 11 democrats, 10 
whigs; house 113 democrats, 107 whigs. 

The governor’s message was delivered on the Friday 
following. He recommends the repeal of the regis- 
try law, as being unconstitutional. The law restrict- 
ing licenses for selling spirituous liquors he also re- 
commends a repeal of. He is against the existing 
tariff—for the sub-treasury—approves the annexation 
of Texas—and would compromise for the 49° in 
Oregon. 

The school fund of the state is $2,070,055, the in- 
terest of which, during the year, $119,385, has been 
appropriated to the benefit of 85,275 children, be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen. The governor 
recommends the abolition of the office of assistant 
school fund commissioner. 

The state prison has yielded over its expenses the 
sum of $7,900, which the governor thinks ought to 
be appropriated for the benefit of the deaf and dumb, 
or to some other beneficial purpose. 

Various judiciary changes are also proposed, with 
a view to economy. 

Finances. There is a balance in the treasury of 
$14,704 73. 


Ruope Istanp. The legislature met at Newport, 
and organized on the 6th May, 1846. 

There being no choice of governor or lieutenant 
governor by popular vote at the late election, the 
grand committee proceeded to ballot for those offi- 
cers, when it appeared that, 

For governor, Byron Diman, and 

For lieut. governor, Evisoa Harris were elected. 

Gov. Jackson presided in grand committee until 
the governor elect qualified, to whom he surrender- 
ed the chair of state with grace and dignity. 

Secretary of stale, Henry Bower, elected by the 
people. 

Attorney general, JoseraH Brake, do. 

Treasurer, STEPHEN CaAHnoong, do. 

Massacuuserts. Railroad statistics of the state, 
for 1845. 

Length of roads 683 miles. 
Cost $26,335,934 
Passengers receipts, 1845, 1,853 963 
Merchandise, &c. 1,471,255 


Expenses 1,495 295 
Nett income 1,826,095 
Passenger trains run in 1845, 1,330,436 miles. 
Merchandize trains run 835,054 ‘ 


Receipts per mile run, $1 56, average. 
Expenses do do 70, do 
Nett income per mile 86, do 

The Hon. P. C. Brooks has given $10,000 for the 
building of anew house for his son-in-law, Mr. Ev- 
erett, the new president of Harvard college. 

New York. It would seem strange that the legis- 
lature of the largest state of the Union should, im- 
mediately on war being authorized by the general 
government against one foreign power, and uncer- 
tainty whether another far more formidable foreign 
power will remain at peace with us more than 
twelve months ensuing, should enact such a law as 
is mentioned by the Albany Evening Journal. 

The militia law abolished. We congratulate the 
people of this commonwealth warmly and heartily 
upon their emancipation from mock military duty. 
The bill which cuts up the miserable system of 
militia oppression, has become a law. Instead of 
the onerous tax which our young and middle aged 
men have been forced to pay, six shillings a year now 
constitutes an equivalent! This is really a great 
measure of relief. The farmer, the mechanic, and 
the laborer will no longer be compelled to pay ten or 
fifteen dollars a year for the maintenance of a worse 
than useless system. Nor does the good effect of the 
reform stop here. The seventy-five cents which all 
men subject to military duly will now pay, goes to 
the support and encouragement of ‘Independent 
Corps.” We shall, therefore, have, in our volno- 
teers, reliable force sufficient for any emergency. 

Popular vote on the temperance question. According 
to an act of the legislature of New York, the ques- 





tron was directed to be submitted to the people of 
the several cities and counties of the state, except the 
cily of New York! whether the local authorities 
should or should not grant licenses for the sale of 
spirituous liquors within their respective localities. 
The authorities are to be bound by the decision of 
the majority in the premises. 


The vote was taken at the same time that delegates 
were chosen to the constitutional convention. We 
have met with no statement giving the particulars of 
the result. It is stated that over nine-tenths of the 
state has decided against granting licenses. 


Distress for rent, abolished. The legislature of N. 
York, at its recent session, abolished the law autho- 
rising distress for rent, and placed landlords on the 
same footing as other creditors. 


The Baltimoreans had a touch ef experience in the 
road now taken by the New York legislature, in re- 
spect to abolishing distress for rent, and which re- 
sulted in showing, that the laws so long established, 
in relation to collecting rents, were better for ten- 
ants than a repeal of them proved to be. Mr. Bar- 
NEY, some twenty odd years ago, mounted “repeal 
of distress for rent’? as a hobby, and it assisted him 
no little to ride into the Jegislature of Maryland as a 
delegate from the city of Baltimore. One of his 
moves in the legislature of course, was to abolish 
distress forrent. As he could not succeed in having 
the measure adopted for the state at large, he re- 
sorted to partial legislation, and as a representative 
of the city of Baltimore, got a law passed abolish- 
ing distress for rent in that city. Less than one 
year’s operation of the law as thus altered, brought 
Mr. Barney to confess law as that he had better have 
left well enough alone. The poorer class whom it 
was his intention to have relieved, found such intol- 
erable inconvenience in satisfying landlords that 
their rent would be paid, that the measure became 
as odious as it had before been popular with them.— 
Mr. Barney mounted the hustings as a candidate for 
re election, with an honest confession of his error, 
and promised the people of Baltimore if they would 
only afford the opportunity, his first movement in 
the approaching session should be to get the repeal 
law repealed. He was elected on that ground, and 
fulfilled his pledge so soon as he resumed his seat, 
admitting at the same time that a novice was liable 


to mistake the effect of innovations upon common 
law. 


Maryann. The railroad of the Maryland mining 
company, nine miles in Jength, and which connects 
the extensive coal mines of that company with Cum- 
berland, and thence with Baltimore and Washington, 
went into operation on the 20th May, 1846. 

Monument to Major Ringgold. The Hagerstown 
troop of horse ‘‘guards,” at a meeting on the 28th 
ult., passed resolutions in favor of erecting a monu- 
ment in Hagerstown, the place of his birth, to the 
hero who fell at the battle of Palo Alto. 


Appointment by Gov. Pratt. Col. Daniet Jenirer, 
to be register of wills for Charles county, to supply 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of the late reg- 
ister. 


Pennsytvanta. The legislature have closed their 
laborious session, having enacted 459 laws. 

The revenue bill, which finally passed, we were ap- 
prehensive from what is stated in the papers of 
the state might not be adequate to the exigencies.— 
The Harrisburg Intelligencer says of it—‘‘It is gener- 
ally thought that the bill will prove wholly inade- 
quate to the purpose for which it was designed, and 
the government will be unable to continue the pay- 
ment of the interest on the state debt.” 

The Pennsylvania Reporter, the organ of the admin- 
istration says—‘‘In our apprehension the present act 
will prove entirely deficient, and in all probability 
the creait of the state will again be dishonored.” 


The treasurer of the slate, an able officer, however, 
in circulars addressed to the county commissioners 
aud collectors, calls upon them in earnest terms to 
rally once more to the rescue of Pennsylvania credit. 
By prompt payments on their part, and the increased 
revenue which he ascertains already will be derived 
from the state works, notwithstanding the heavy 
dcawbacks from repairs required, he expresses con- 
fidence of being able to meet the ensuing August 
and February payments for interest on the state 
debt. After the latter period he believes there will 
be no difficulty. 


The railroad questions were the gréat exciting topics 
which occupied the legislature during the whole ses- 
sion, and must bave rendered it any thing but har- 
monious. There were ali kind of log-rolling manceu- 
vres resorted to by different sections for the attain- 
ment of their several interests. The North desired 
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a connexion with the New York improvements, in 
order to get their produce to market and obtain re- 
turn supplies with the greater facility. The West 
demanded ‘an opportunity of connecting with the 
Maryland improvements from the same motive.— | 
Philadelphia and central Pennsylvania resisted might | 
and main,-both. these attempts to draw off the trade 
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New Orleans. at Washington, as well as elsewhere, it wa: un ansitiilenek 


seen. 

Virgiwia.—Education. It is stated that there are 
now 120,000. children in Virginia that attend no 
school whatever, though of a proper age to do so. 


Georata.—Diamonds. The Dahlonega Times says 
that, a diamond of the first water, the size of a large 
pea, and a number of smaller ones, recently found at 
the Union gold mines, are now in possession of the 
Rev: Penpieton CHEEK, of Henry county, Geo.— 
This discovery has given fresh impetus lo operations. 
We haye as much faith however in the product of 
the rich harvest of grains which the same paper 
mentions as being promised by appearances, as in) 
the profits of digging old mother earth for either 


gold ot diamonds. 


Louisiana. he St. Landry special election, for a 
state senator, recently held, resulted in the election 
of Dr. Cooxe, (whig,) over Mr. Prescott, by a ma- 
jority of 97 votes. 
# Louisiana cigars. The opinion has often been ex 
pressed that it is impossible to raise tobacco on the 
scil of Louisiana at all compatible with that which 
is cultivated in the Island of Cuba. This is an error 
and proved to be such by recent experiments. We 
bave been kindly furnished with a handful of segars 
made from the seed of the Turkey or Latakiah to- 
bacco, grown on the plantation of James Carpenter, 

- of the Parish of East Feliciana. These segars, 
ewhat green, are exceedingly mild, plea- 
sant, and well flavored; and in every respect as good 
as three-fourths of those smoked by amateurs, as be- 


though som 


The Mexican army certainly behaved bravely, and 
were ably commanded during the battles of the 8th 
and 9th of May. Disciplined veterans have seldom 
acquitted themselves better, under similar circam- 
foe) even including Napoleon’s forces at Water- 
00. 
Capt. Auld thinks the whole number of our killed 
and wounded must amount to more than 300; bessdes 
the wounded taken to St. Joseph’s, there are now 
forty at Point Isabel too badly wounded to be re- 
moved. Ali but three, it is thought, will recover. 
There are three Mexican prisoners having but one 
leg between them ali. 
‘The wounded at Point Isabel, were doing well. 
After being shot in the arm, Col. Mcintosh receiv- 
ed a bayonet wound in the mouth which passed 
through one side of his head. ‘There are hopes of 
his recovery. 
The condition of the brave and esteemed Captain 
Page is melancholy indeed. The whole of bis lower 
jaw, with part of his tongue and palate, was shot 
away by a grape shot. He, however, survives, 
though entirely incapable of speech. He communi- 
cates his thoughts by writing on a slate, and receives 
the necessary nutriment for the support of life, with 
much difficulty. He does not desire to live, but con- 
verses with cheerfulness and exultation upon the 
success of our army. 
Captain Thornton’s escape, at the time his company 
was so badiy cut up, is almost incredible. After 
carrying him safely over a high hedge enclosure, 
into which he had been decoyed, his horse bore him 
safely over several other fences and deep ravines, 








longing to the choicest brands of the Vuelta de Abajo. 
We have tried the article and pronounce it excel- 
lent.—V. O. Bee. 
Mississieri. 4n awful tornado visited Granada, 
Miss., on the — of May, by which twenty-one-per- 
sons were killed and sixty wounded, many of them 
dangerously. The loss of property is estimated at 
from 75,000 to $80,000. 


Capital punishment abolished. A bill 
the senate of Michigan by a vote of 3 
lower house by a vote of 3 to 2, abol- 
ment in the state of Michigan. 

Right of suffrage. A New York paper says—“‘A 
‘oint resolution for the amendment of the constitu- 
tion of the state, extending the elective franchise to 
women, and aliens, was passéd last month 


MIcHIGAN. 
which passed 
to 1, and the 
ished capital punish 


negroes ast 
by the ‘senateof Michigan by a large majority. It 
was, however; disagreed to by the other branch of 
the legislature.” 


swimming the Rio Grande, above Matamoros; then 
passing down below the town on the opposite side.— 
In attempting to leap a broad ditch he missed his 
footing, when both horse and rider were thrown.— 
By the fall, Capt. T. was so stunned that he was 
soon after taken up by the Mexicans, perfectly un- 
conscious of what had happened. After the battle 
of the 9th he was exchanged and restored to our 
army. 
MOVEMENT AGAINST SANTA FE. 
It was a matter of course, if war with Mexico oc- 
curred, that our government would immediately take 
measures for securing Santa Fe. 
An extract of a letter written by a U. 8. senator, 
‘in confidence of the government,” on the day after 
war was recognized by congress, to Cul. R. Camp- 
bell, and to the governor of Missouri, is pubjished in 
the St. Louis Republican of the 22d0i May, which 
says— 


“Our first care in this sudden change in our rela- 

















stood that General Scorr, who, next to the presi 
is commander. in chief of the army of the Ui 
States so soon as sufficient forces were concenir 
upon the frontier, for an effectual invasion of i 
co, was to proceed to the field and assume thee 
mand. The Union of the 16th ult., for instace:, 
the following article, under the head of 

“Military arrangements. During the week the 
active preparations have been made to give ef 
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of volunteers—it seems natural that the gem 
chief of the army should take the field—and 
sume that Gen. Scott will, as a matter of co 
sume the command.” 
The foregoing article, and others of jike | 
rendered it certain that the president, at! 
designed that Gen. Scorr should have com 
the army intended for the invasion of Mex! 
Subsequent publications have led the pul 
prehend that the views of the president 
spect have changed. The official our” 
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the noble qualities of a man, Gen. Scott respectfully |General Scott's, first campaign in Florida, not to 


requested to be relieved from such a duty. He 
stated that Gen. Taylor was his personal friend— 
they had served on the field of battle together—he 
had always shown himself superior to every emer- 

ency in which he had been placed, and was a brave 
and gallant officer, and would come out victoriously. 
After this urgent remonstrance, at various interviews, 
the subject was renewed, and it was then submitted 
whether he would accept the command of the forces 
ordered by congress. To this he readily assented, 
alleging that General Taylor would then have no 
proper ground of exception, inasmuch as his higher 
rank would entitle hin to the position, and could not 
be regarded as any disparagement to Gen. Taylor. 
When this understanding had been perfected, the 
resident at once entered into what was presumed to 
be very confidential intercourse with Gen. Scott, and 
they were closeted nearly two days without inter- 
ruption of any sort, in arranging the requsitions upon 
the states, and other detuils. 


move from the spot they were at, nor to “give any 
aid to the interloper,” as he is said to have designated 
General Gaines, who was at the moment, at the 
head of a corps, in very much such a. predicament— 
nay, a worse one than was General Taylor recently 
on the Rio Grande. Gen. Clineh’s forces, if al- 
lowed to move, might have relieved them promptly. 
They proposed to do so—Gen. Scott’s order forbid 
them. The men under Gaines were literally ina 
state of starvation when subsequently relieved by 
Gen. Clinch. 

These and similar incidents, with which southern 
volunteers are familiar, growing out of Gen. Scott’s 
unfortunate Florida campaigns, would prevent his 
being a popular commander of volunteers from that 
section of the Union. The expression used by him 
in making his official call upon the government for 
adequate forces wherewith to commence his second 
campaign against the Seminoles, with a prospect of 
better success, has not been forgotten by the ardent 
It is well known with what a cordial and univer | spirits that at that time rushed spontaneously to the 
sal response the selection of Gen. Scott was receiv- | field, as thousands are now doing, and served their 
ed all over the Union, and by men of all parties.— | country as devotedly as men ever did. Gen. Scott 
The echo found its way back to Washington, and feli| told the government upon that occasion, that it 
upon the ears of some high in office, in anything, but would require such and so many troops for the en- 
grateful notes. I shall not say how much or how | suing cam paizgn—*‘‘good troops—not volunteers.” 
jittle the prospect of a future, beyond the successful The insinuation, the reflection, contained in this 
termination of this Mexican war, may have influenced | official expression froin the commander-in-chief, un- 
those in power in the course of conduct which has ider whose orders these volunteers had so faithfully 
been manifested towards Gen. Scott since this ac- | served, was keenly felt and will never be forgotten. 
clamation was heard; but I know, and proclaim it, | If commanders indulge preferences as to the forces 
that the president and his advisers have acted with | ‘hey require to fight with, volunteers will be apt to 
marked coolness, and in a manner utterly at variance | choose as to who they will volunteer under. 
with their recent profession. Whether this be the 


Itis an army of mainly “volunteers” that is now as- 
result of cause and effect, is left to others to Judge. | sembling on the frontier. 


During all these consultations and councils, no) Yesterday, 5th inst.,in the United States senate, we 
order of any sort was issued to Gen. Scott. The! find a warm debate occurred, relative to Gen. Gaines, 
president expressed his desire he should take the | and the above topic was introduced, and a call was 
command of the army, when it was mustered into | made upon the president for all the correspondence of 
service, and General Scott made but one stipulation, both generals. 
viz, that in the event of war with England, he 
should be permitted to return from the frontier, to ; 
x moe honoree command, which was end. [Pt rer gen "Taslons “The cuvette prasced 

Thus stood matters until about nine days ago. — <a . : “ 
Gen. Scott was all the while Pushing toruate he ar- | ing our poe was not oad ae oe aa ray 

, , ’ mentioned that it was on complaint preferre is 

Te cimekvet tren ee ane A mn oe ‘officers There is a sossibility it is said that Ca t 
organization of troops. Then, much to his surprise, | Th tc many at he aveanae trial at th in: a 
ae ene tie secretaty OF war, and others.) 1. "Lo would be entitled to demand Nis: rélesse snd 
connected with the administration on different occa fret ” t “r od og the Btin of the fir ; oe ey: nF 
sions, renewed the suggestion, that he ought to go to | M ae dle. <2, Oy 5 NY Pah ey ce, ai 
the seatof war. He replied as before—Gen. Tay- |* erereras [W. ¥. Jour. of Com. 
lor had accomplished as much as any officer could alitttnia hot dase lad & oe 
do, under the circumstances—had proved himself in | Py *° PTLES si str RIO SENS S 
every Way Capable of coping with the enemy, and | etter Irom an olficer who was in both the Dal- 
deserved whatever laurels were to be won cd the | tles, writes to Gen. Towson, from Fort PoLk, Point 
campaign ON the Rio Grande. Still it was pressed | Isabel, May 16th, the following account of them, 
upon his attention, so as to become disagreeable.— | which we extract from the Union, of the 30th ult. 
About this time, (a week ago,) it became necessary | “General Taylor having received information from 

i that the fort, on the morning of the Sth of May, that it 
Sa apnea ar tioned e uaent| wed Unlog Wal, C21 Ge ahaGi y oalle tol aotse 
Scott, and was laid before the military committee of much execution, concluded to wait at this place with 
the senate in his handwriting. It was done with the | his army for a few days, and on the morning of the 
me a consent, and | believe at the request eA pap Sea Mita a cae rs Ve menepes oF =§ 
oi ihe war epartment. Ork, an y e united e orts O oticers ang me ’ 

The military committee of the senate met, and Seeger! Dion ae \an in ye ee ry Pane 
tibet oa htt ies appears  Piee Gebaral Taster hatine coapleied al or his a 

em—a proceeding altogether unusual. Se- 4 : 
veral members ‘biti atiownt: . section was intro- | ments, moved forward with his army and supplies, 
duced without any conference with General Scott, ° sree ays Papi abet y revues vee mr hisney fai 
sec spore ws ert Ba te Wl porn 8 tar tae als aes hohe md Fok ak 

uesday morning last ol. Benton. It is as fol- 5 ) , 
ows: ; : 7 | ceive orders to join the army on this march, and to 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of represen- | be present at the two succeeding engagements. )— 
latives of the United States of America in congress | His artillery consisted of two 18 pounders on siege 
wareeled That the president of the United States | Maden: ary rf Nt sci ear Srp a ha 

. . . | ) a ve € ‘ e. 
mand he hereby is authotized to appoint by and, Ringgoid’s and Capt, Duncan's hight ariley baie 
om Racca capac teensy Boab cm bof | divided into twos juadrons, and the infantr number. 

on and four brigadier-generals, in addition to ‘ed oak 1.800 i, a +e ms nosed of ine ed. ath 

'€ present military establishment. bayonets, composed | u, ato, 

Within the last few days Gen. Scott being stil] | 5th, and 8th regiments, with a battalion of artillery 
wont orders, the subject not being resumed, and { @¢ting on foot. 

is bill, itself singularly expressive, being before! At120’clock on the 8th, the scouts reported the 
Congress—he addressed a letter to the president, | appearance of the enemy. 
Mating at length his reasons for declining the ap-| mediately formed, and the supply train (consisting of 
ene to supercede Gen. Taylor, and why he | 250 wagons) closed upon the troops. The army then 
oa d, without any reflection upon that gallant offi- | advanced in this order abouta mile, when the troops 
ret assume the command of the whole force to be | found an abundant supply of water. From this po- 
is ed out. No reply has been given, as yet, and it| sition the enemy was seen drawn up in the form ofa 

low a matter of much doubt if te will be ordered.” | crescent, with his left resting on the road leading to 

NV. Y. Express iatimates that a sharp corres | the fort. 
Ap ence has taken place between Gen. Scott and 
administration, which will shortly be published. 


hat General Scott might not be an acceptable 
Commander to 5 








Capt. THornton.—We learn that this officer was 
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opened their batteries. Our artillery battalion was 
thrown back so as to look to the lett fank, which was 


teseid outhern volunteers, we can readily | menaced by the enemy’s Cavalry. 
Per we Without pretending to decide whether he * ° ° ° * * 
- ao the imputation, eertain it is he was accused,| General Taylor advanced in person with the two 


‘ving more regard to his own. prerogative of 


co ; 
a ar than to the true interests of his country, 
ing tus orders to General Cuinca, during his, 


18 pounders, and directed them to be placed in bat- 
tery as suon as he was told that the range was guod. 
When the fight commenced, Ringgold’s and Duucau’s 





Line of battle was im- | 





| 
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| 





batteries moved rapidly forward some eighty or 
ninety yards, and returned the fire of the enemy's 
arullery. The two 18 pounders were directed against 
the cavalry on the left flank of the enemy’s line.— 
This cavalry, accompanied by two pieces of artille- 
ry, soon made a movement to turn our right or to 
attack the train. As soon as this was observed, the 
5th infantry was advanced to the front and right, and 
formed square against cavalry in some low bushes.— 
The head of the eovalry perceiving the square ad- 
vanced at a charge sufficiently near to discharge 
their escopettes, but without doing much damage — 
The fire was immediately answered by one face of 
the square, which empticd some dozen saddles. Tne 
head of the cavalry column then withdrew, and con- 
tinued its movement towards our rear. The 31 in- 
fantry was then placed so as to cover the train, and 
two pieces of Ringgold’s batteries disposed on the 
leftof the 5th. These movemenis were executed 
with great promptitude and effect. The cavairy 
seeing the 3d infantry covering the train, began a 
retrograde movement, and at the same moment the 
two pieces of Ringgold’s battery under Lieut. Ridge- 
ly openec a brisk fire on the column and the two 
pieces of artillery that accompanied it before they 
could be unlimbered. This fire was so galling to 
tne cavalry as to compel them to retire with the ut- 
most precipitation. During these movements Dun- 
can’s battery had done the enemy’s lines great da- 
mage. 


The battle commenced at 3 o’clock, P. M., and af- 
ter continuing one hour and a half, the smoke from 
the cannon and burning prairie (between the two ar- 
mies) became so dense that the artillery fire gradu- 
ally ceased on both sides, and there was an intermis- 
sion of three-quartersof anhour. The 5th infantry 
was then moved forward to the point abandoned by 
the enemy’s cavalry. The two 18 pounders were 
also advanced along the road— the artillery battalion 
on Ringgold’s left, and Duncan threw himself on the 
enemy’s right, supported by the 8th infantry. The 
battle was renewed, and the firing continued until 
dark, when our train being ordered to the rear of 
our new front, we all bivouacked for the night around 
the spot occupied by the two 18 pounders. On the 
morning of the 9th Gen. Taylor determined to dis- 
embarrass himself of his train; and with this view, 
it was placed in a good position, guarded by the 
teamsters, the two 18 pounders, and two 12 pound- 
ers, (that happened to be in the wagons for the de- 
fence of the fort,) with such field-works as could be 
immediately constructed. The army theh moved 
forward over the ground occupied by the enemy the 
day before, and for the first time got an idea of the 
great havoc and destruction that had been done.— 
150 of the enemy had been buried the night before, 
and upwards of 100 were lying dead on the field.— 
Most of the wounded had been carried off, but enough 
remained to tell the dreadful havoc that had been 
produced in their ranks. They acknowledge their 
forces to have been upwards of 7,000, and their loss 
in killed and wounded 500. The ioss sustained by 
our army was 46 killed and wounded; among the 
latter three officers, one of whom, Major Ringgold, 
has since died. 


General Taylor had not advanced far before he 
was informed that the light troops had discovered 
the enemy, occupying a strong position three miles 
this side the fort, and prepared to receive him. 

This accompanying sketch represents the position 
of the enemy as near as could be ascertained. The 
artillery and infantry of the line were posted as in- 
dicated, and their light troops filled the woods up to 
line A B. General Taylor threw forward one hun- 
dred men as skirmishers, who engaged those of the 
enemy and drove them back. Ridgely’s battery 
pushed slong the road until it gained the point C, 
when it opened upon the guns of the enemy. The 
5th, 3d, 4th, and 8th regiments of infantry were put 
into the brush on each side of the road, extended as 
light infantry. Captain May was then ordered to 
charge the three guns pointed down the road with 
his squadron of dragoons, which was done in gallant 
style, and the men driven from their pieces. The 
5th infantry fullowed up the charge and took posses- 
sion of the guns. General La Vega surrendered his 
sword to Captain May. Duncan’s and Ridgely’s 
batteries rushed forward, gained the centre of the 
enemy’s position, and directed a terrible fire on the 
flanks of his broken lines, while the 8th. and 5th at- 


As soon as the two armies had approach | tacked him in front; the Mexicans gave way and all 
ed within half a mile of each other, the Mexicans | the rest was rout. 


In this battle the slaughter on 
the partof the Mexicans was immense—between 
one and two hundred were made prisoners, among 
them were twenty officers, eight pieces of cannon, a 
number of standarus, tenor twelve wagon loads of 
ammunition and arms, 500 pack mules, besides a 
large quantity of camp equipage, &c., were also 
ceptured, General Arisia’s private baggage, port- 


folio, with all bis instructions from Toruel, the sece . 
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retary of war, and a great deal of useful informa- | 
tion was also got possession of. Among the latter | 
was a map of the country, showing the dispositions 
of his army since it crossed the river, a copy of 
which I send you. 

After detailing the casualties, already mention- 
ed in former accounts, the letter proceeds— 

- The rout was followed up by Duncan’s and Ridge- 

ly’s batteries, and Captain Ker’s squadron of dra- 
goons, moving at a rapid pace on the road taken by 
the enemy. The infantry also followed in close 
pursuit. The second day after the battle an ex- 
change'of prisoners was made, and the dragoons 
previously captured by the Mexicans joined our 
ranks. 

‘The cannonading and the bombardment of the 
fort were kept up by the Mexicans until the even- 
ing of the 9th. They established one mortar bat- 
tery on this side of the river, and arranged their 
others so as to bombard the fort from three-quarters 
of a circle. Astonishing to relate that, alihough 
1,500 shells and 3,000 round shot were thrown at the 
fort during the seige, only three were killed. Among 
them the gallant Major Brown, its commanding offi 
cer. He was struck on the leg by a shell, mortifi- 
cation took place, and he died while pry the guns 
of our second battle. It is the intention of his regi- 
ment, the 7th infantry, to gather the shot and shells 
thrown into the fort, and from them to erect a monu- 
ment to his memory. This can be easily done, as all 
their projectiles are copper. * 





The following account 1s from the pen of an offi- 
cer who bore his share in the duties and dangers of 
scenes he so graphically describes: 


Camp opposite Matamoros, May 13th, 1846. 

On the Ist of May the army under Gen. Taylor 
took up its line of march at three o’clock, P. M., for 
Point Isabel, thirty miles distant, in order to force 
up from that point provisions, which were necessary 
to the maintenance of our fort here. To defend it 
in our absence Gen. Taylor left the 7th regiment of 
infantry, Bragg’s battery of four six pounders, Capt 
Lowd’s battery of four eighteen pounders and some 
convalescents as a garrison—the whole under the 
command of Major Brown of the army. We had 
heard of the crossing of six or seven thousand of the 
enemy to oppose our march to our depot, and ex- 
pected to fight them going down—but did not meet 
them. On the 2d instant, in the afternoon, we 
reached Point Isabe}, and on the 2d heard the bom- 
bardment of our fort at this place. This bombard- 
ment continued at intervals furseveral days. In the 
meantime, Gen. Taylor—having learned by express 
from Major Brown that he could hold the fort—put 
his whole command to work in the entrenchments at 
Point Isabel, the basis of our operations, and having 
made it sufficiently strong and loaded about three 
hundred wagons with provisions and ammunition, 
he determined to proceed at once to the relief of 
our gallant little band in this fort, and to give battie 
to the enemy if necessary. He commenced bis 
march at 2 o’clock, P. M., on the 7th instant, in the 
following order: A squadron of dragoons, command- 
ed by Cuptain May, in front; the third brigade, com. 

sed of the 3d and 4th regiments of infantry and 
Ringgold’s light artillery; the Sth infantry not bri- 
gaded, and the first brigade, composed of the artil- 
lery battalion serving as infantry; Duncan’s light ar- 
tillery and the 8th regiment of infantry—to which 
must be added two eighteen pounders drawn by ox- 
en, and Capt. Kerr's squadron of dragouns protect- 
ing the rear—the wagons on the march being in a 
great degree interspersed between the brigades for | 
greater security. 

On the night of the 7th we encanped about twelve 
miles from Point Isabel, without seeing the enemy. 
On the 8th we had advanced about five miles, when 
we descried the enemy some two miles distant, 
drawn up in great force on the open prairie, and oc- 
cupying the crest of a very gentle slope with their 
backs to the thick bushes,—called in this country 
‘‘chaparral.”’ 

We immediately formed line to the front, and ad- 
yanced calmly and quietly to the attack. Our brave 
and considerate old general, finding that the enemy 
waited to receive us, and that we were passing near 
a lake of water, the day being very hot and the men 
thirsty, halted in full view of the adversary and di 
rected the men to fill their canteens with water.— 
We had now a little leisure to examine the force of 
the enemy and its composition. The horizon in our 
front and to the right appeared lined with cavalry. 
—(Lancers and Dragoons.) The works in their 


2,000 fighting men. We have since learned that on 
this occasion the enemy had over 6,000 fighting men. 
But the greatest difficulty, under which we labored, 
was the absolute necessity of protecting in an open 
prairie, from the enemy’s numerous cavalry, our 
enormous train of provisions and ammunition, with- 
out which, even if we gained a victory, we could not 
relieve our garrison opposite Matamoros, or main- 
tain our position there. Besides we were miserably 
deficient as tothe number of our cavalry, having 
only some 200 dragoons, while the enemy could not 
have had jess than 1,800 or 2,000. The men being 
refreshed our general rode to each brigade, told the 
men to keep cool, and when the enemy charged not 
to fire a shot until they were repulsed with the bayo- 
net, and had turned their backs in fight. 


Our advance then recommenced slowly, but firm- 
ly, wagons and all; and when we arrived within 
good artillery range, their batteries opened upon us, 
some of their balls bouncing along the plain and 
passing us in “‘ricochet;” others flying over our 
heads, and falling in the rear, showing us in a few 
moments that their pieces were served with skill 
and precision. A movement was now observed 
among the enemy’s cavalry as if about to charge, 
and the regiments nearest them were thrown into 
square, or formation preparatory to the square, and 
so disposed as to protect our own artillery whenever 
it was ordered to fire. During this time, some fif- 
teen minutes, the enemy’s fire was received in per- 
fect silence by us, and at length, Capt. Duncan having 
been ordered to open upon them, advanced in the most 
gallant manner, and-placing himself in a position to 
be protected by the infantry from the assault of the 
enemy’s cavalry, and one which would enable him 
at the same time to gall their cavalry and masses of 
infantry, sent a withering fire among them, which 
created some confusion, and which was answered by 
our squares of infantry by one long simultaneous 
shout, which showed how anxious they were to be 
led to the charge at once—but this could not be.— 
They were destined to give the strongest evidence of 
courage thata soldier can exhibit, to stand in squares 
four hours under the fire of the enemy’s artillery, so 
as to protect from the enemy’s cavalry our own ar- 
tillery, whilst the latter was mowing down the ene- 
my’s ranks. As soon as Duncan opened, Major 
Ringgold’s thunder was heard on the right, Lieut. 
Churchill’s from the 18 pounders in the centre, and 
all the enemy’s batteries opening at the same time, 
a tremendous cannunading ensued, which, on this 
plain of aimost boundless extent, presented a spec. 
tacle of great magnificence. The battle commenced 
at 10 minutes past 2, P. M. It had lasted about an 
hour, when a large body of the enemy’s red Lancers 
charged the Sih infantry, with a view of cutting off 
our wagon train. They were met with the most 
perfect tranquillity, and a discharge of musketry 
from the Sth (Gen. Brook’s) regiment told us their 
fate. They fled precipitately, leaving men, horses, 
and guidons on the field. 
whole order of battle had been changed to conforin 
to the manceuvres of the enemy, and our brigade, 
the Ist, which was the left, now found itself in ad- 
vance and on the right—the artillery battalion being 
on the extreme right and the most in advance. It 
must be observed also that in these different changes 
otir general was always slowly but*steadfastly gain. 
ing ground to the front, and the enemy gradually 
falling back. The enemy’s fire having slackened, 
and then ceased, General Taylor, from bis new and 
more advanced position, ordered all his batteries to 
open, and in his turn attacked the enemy with such 
fury as to cause evident destruction in his ranks; but 
still they remained firm. By a charge on them 
they might have been routed entirely, but then we 
must have exposed our wagons to be captured by 
their cavalry, and that could not be thought of. 


The battle had now lasted from 10 minutes past 2 
P.M. toabout7 P.M. At this moment the enemy 
was discovered coming down with his left flank in 
great force of cavalry and infantry, on the artillery 
battalion and the 18 pounders which that battalion 
supported. ‘The 18 pounders were served by thirty 
men, and the artillery battalion was about 360 strong. 
Both the batteries and this battalion were in such a 
position that they could not be supported by the 
other portion of the army, and at the lime the charge 
commenced the battalion had depioyed into line.— 
However it was thrown into square by a prompt ma- 
neeuvre, and awaited steadily the Mexican charge. 
On they came, “thorse, foot, and dragoons,” shouting 
and yelling, when a single horseman rode into the 
square, and said, “‘Men, I place myself in your 


rear were giving up column after column of infan-} square.” ‘The general was immediately recognized 


try, which were mancuvred with great regularity, 
and batteries of artillery were observed taking their 
designated places in our front and on our flanks.— 


The lowest estimate, at the time, of the enemy’s 


by the men, who gave him three cheers for this evi 
dence of his confidence. At this moment Lieut. 
Churchhill discharged one of his 18 pounders, load- 
ed with grape into the advancing ranks, creating 





€orce was 5,000 of all arms—our own being under 


great havoc, but not checking entirely their onward 


In the mean time, the, 


y Leeaiacetiade, deepen tes. 


movement. ‘They marched forward to within goo, 
musket range, some 150 yards of us, halted and de. 
livered their fire, which our men received quietly at 
a shoulder. Finding that they would come no near. 
er, Col. Childs, commanding this battalion, ordereq 
the volley, which was given as in parade, when the 
enemy immediately retired, and the action ended for 
the night. Our army slept on their arms precisely 
as night found them, and occupied the position jy 
which the enemy commenced the battle. The two 
armies slept quietly almost in presence of each other, 
The night was serene and beautiful, the moon cast. 
ing the softest light on everything around us, and, 
but for the groans of the wounded and the screams 
of those who were suffering under the knife of the 
surgeons, no one could have imagined the scenes 
which had occurred but a few hours previously. 

On our side we had fifty five killed and wounded, 
The gallant Major Ringgold was mortally wounded, 
and his noble steed killed by the same shot, as he was 
giving his last fire for the night, and after having 
distinguished himself by the coolness, precision, and 
effect with which he managed his battery. Captain 
John Page, of the 4th infantry, was horribly wound. 
ed, supposed to be mortally. Many officers had 
horses shot under them—Capt. Bliss, Lieut. Daniels, 
Capt. Montgomery, and several others. 


Many dragoon horses were also killed, and the es. 
capes were almost incredible. In Magruder’s com. 
pany two men, whilst at an order, had the bayonets 
of their muskets cut off by cannon balls, passing just 
over their shoulders and between their heads. He 
had also a man killed on his immediate right and left. 
Some of the balls fell into the centres of the squares, 
and ricocheted out again, without touching any one. 
Others fel] just on the outside and bounced over.— 
To stand patiently and coolly, in square, under such 
a fire for five hours, without firing a shot, is the best 
evidence of discipline and invincible courage that 
troops can give. But more:—the effect of this con- 
duct, which none but regulars could have shown, 
must be considered. The next morning the enemy 
retreated, leaving the field strewed with their dead, 
and having lost, by their own confession, five hundred 
in killed and wounded; but we have found out since 
that his Joss is much greater. The enemy’s artillery 
was numerous and served with great rapidity and 
precision; while we had little cavalry, and they had 
an immense proportion of that arm. Hence our 
shell and grape shot told briskly among them. In 
short, we gained on that day a great victory. When 
we consider the enemy’s numbers, his numerous and 
effective regular cavalry, and well-drilled infantry 
and artillery, and above all that he had chosen his 
own ground, that upon which he 1s most accustomed 
to fight,—the plain,—and compare all this with our 
inferiority in all arms, and that we were encumbered 
by a train we could not afford to Jose, we can only 
account for the result by the impression made on the 
enemy by our firm and unshaken advance; by the 
steadiness with which we repulsed their cavalry, 
and by the unrivalled skill of our artillery officers 
and men—to which must be added a perfect know- 
ledge on the part of both men and officers that if we 
lost that battle the fort at Matamoros would fall, the 
army be destroyed, and our depot—Point Isabel—be 
taken, to the eternal disgrace of the American army 
and the ruin of the interests of our government, for 
some time, at least, in this part of the world. We 
could not afford to be driven back a single inch, and 
all were prepared for anything but retreat. 


On the morning of the 9th, the Mexican army left 
the field at early dawn, and, after arranging our 
train, we commenced the march towards our fort at 
this place. At2o’clock, P. M., we found the ene- 
my drawn up in great force, occupying a ravine, 
which our road crossed, with thick ‘‘chaparral” of 
thorny bushes on either side before it reached the ra- 
vine, and a pond of water on either side, where ¢ 
crossed the ravine, constituting a defile. They were 
7,000 strong, we 54 weaker than the previous day: 
The genera! ordered an immediate attack, by all the 
troops except the first brigade, which was kept 10 
reserve, and soon the rattling fire of musketry, m!0 
gled with the heavy sound of artillery, announce, 
the commencement of the action. The enemy ha 
chosen his position which he considered impreg?® 
ble—was vastly superior tu us in numbers, and ha 
ten pieces of artillery, planted in the defile, whl 
swept the road with grape, and which it was ~~ 
lutely necessary for us to take before he could > 
beaten. These pieces were flanked on either side >) 
a regiment of brave veteran troops, from Tamp!¢o 
and we were obliged to stand an awful shower © 
grape and bullet before a charge could reach ym 
The battle had lasted some two hours with great 7 
ry on both sides, and many heroic deeds had aoe 
done, but no serious impression made, when = 
Taylor sent for Capt. May, of the 2d dragoons, ® 





told him he must take that battery with his squact2? 
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—————— 
of dragoons, if he lost every man. ( 
iaced himself at the head of his men, and setting 
off at fullspeed, with cheers and shouts, dashed into 
the defile, where he was greeted with an overwhelm- 
ing discharge of grape and bullets, which nearly an- 
nibslated his first and second platoons, bul he was 
ceen unhurt darting like lightnipg, through this mur- | 
derous hail storm, and, in a second, he and his men 
drove away or cut to pieces the artillerists. | 
The speed of his horses was so great, however, 
that they passed through the battery, and were halt- 
ed in itsrear. There turning, he charged back, and 
was just in time to rescue a Mexican general officer 
who would not leave his guns, and who was parrying 
the strokes of one of the men. He handed his 
sword to May, announced himself as Generali Vega, 
and gave his parole. May turned bim over to an 
ollicer, and galloping back to General Taylor, re- 
orted that he had captured the enemy’s battery, and 
the gallant Gen. Vega, bravely defending it, whose 
sword he had the honor to present his commanding 
oficer. The general was extremely gratified, and 
felt no doubt that a blow had been given, from which 
it would be difficult for the enemy to recover—and 
so it proved, for a portion of the fifth infantry, finding 
that the enemy had immediately re-occupied and 
commenced serving their pieces, gallantly charged 
and brought off several, when the 8th, which had 
just come up, marched to the attack by its gallant 
commander, Col. Belknap, seconded nobly by Capt. 
Montgomery, and took off the remaining pieces.— 
Col. Belknap, leading his regiment into the thickest 
of the fight, seized a Mexican standard, and waiving 
it over his head, dashed on in front of his men, until 
his horse stumbled over some dead bodies and threw 
hin. Being a heavy man, he was helped on his 
horse by a soldier, who in the act received a ball 
through his lungs, and at the same momenta shot 
carried away the Mexican flag, leaving but the han 
die with the colonel. He dashed ahead with that, 
however, and his regiment carried every thing be- 
fore it. At this moment the Mexicans gave way 
entirely, and throwing down their arms, fled in eve- 


select few” of his friends—not for the public eye. 





ry direction, leaving all their stores, munitions of 


war, arms, standards, &c. The killed, woundeu, | that they were compelled to abandon it. 
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Tue Bomparpment or Fort Brown.—The New 
Orleans Picayune says: 

‘We have nowhere else seen so circumstantial 
and interesting an account of the bombardment of 
the camp opposite Matamoros as is contained in the 
following letter. It is due the author to state that 
it was written exclusively for the gratification of ‘‘a 


Camp opposite Matamoros, May 13, 1846. 

Since the evening of the 9th, nothing has trans- 
pired here. You may know ere this, that we gave 
the Mexicans “‘jesse” on the 8th and 9th. General 
Taylor after establishing his little sand fort here, 
right opposite the town, left the 7th infantry and 
two artillery companies in it, with instructions to 
defend it to the death; he then left with the remain- 
der of his force for Brazos Santiago for supplies, 
and with the hope that the two mortars (which he 
had ordered six months ago) had arrived from Wash- 
ington, and also to bring up ammunition enough for 
our four 18 pounders to batter down Matamoros.— 
General T. and command left on the Ist of this 
month. On the morning of the 3d, at daylight, the 
Mexicans opened their batteries on our fort, or ra- 
ther our grand entrenchments; from that moment it 
was right hot work until 12 o’clock, when both parties 





had to cease until their guns would eool. Were | 
you ever shot at, in front with a 12 pounder, in the 
flank with a 6 pounder, and a shell directed to burst 
over your head? if not, try it, just to properly enjoy 
a brandy toddy after the gun cooling begins. Well, 
after the refreshments the ball continued, varied 
only by a little more ‘‘vindictate looseness” and wild- 
colt comet like flying of shells. {[t was only 23 min- 
utes after we commenced our fire before one of our 
18 pound shot struck their 12 pound cannon directly 














in the muzzle, and knocked it, head back and sto- 


mach into the air about 20 feet, and it was accom- | 


panied by legs, hands and arms. 


Seven Mexican officers were wounded, and eight 
privates who were round their piece killed. We 
have not heard from their 12 pounder since, and so 


hot was the little fort in which it had been placed, | 


When the 


and prisoners, including among the killed those who | first fire came, 1 rushed into my tent and jerked up 
were drowned in the Rio Grande, do not fall short | y Trifle, and as | stepped out, a 9 pound shot struck 


of 1,500—so that the enemy’s loss in 2 days amounts 
to at least 2,000 men, something more than the num- 
ber we had in our army. 

When Lieutenant Magruder introduced General 
Vega to General Taylor, the latter expressed his 
deep regret that such a misfortune should have hap- 
pened to an officer whose character he so highly es- 
leemed, and returned to him his sword which he had 
won sv bravely. It is said also that the general gave 
the captive officer an order on his private banker for 
a large sum, for his use when he arrived in the Uni- 
led States, 

Immediately after the victory, a regiment march- 
ed into this fort, and was received with cheers and 
open arms. Ail had done their duty—those who 
Were left to defend our fort—those who marched to 
ls relief. I had nearly forgot to mention that no 
ollicer in the battle of the 9th was more distinguish- 
éd than Lieutenant Randolph Ridgely. His conduct 
drew praises from the lips of every officer; but I 
shall never finish if I record the feats of personal 
Valor which occurred in this battle, where officers 
and men fought hand to hand for hours with the 
“exicans. 1 shall therefore conclude with the hope 
“iat in a few days we shall be in Matamoros. 





MEXICAN ACCOUNT OF EVENTS ON THE RIO GRANDE 
FROM MAY Isr TO 3D, INCLUSIVE. 

We have been favored, says the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce with the following translation of 
“0 article in the Matamoros ‘Eagle of the North,” 
of May 4th, giving an account of what it calls the 

retreat of General Taylor” to Point Isabel on the 
stinst., and the subsequent cannonading between the 
fe of Matamoros and the American encatnpment 
+ een Read in connexion with the events which 
mrare occurred, and with the well known fact 

nt one man, (a sergeant,) was killed in the 

tr fort on the 3d and 4th, and only three up 
. ate of the last accounts, (14th instant, ) no- 
sett be more ridiculous,—unless it be the re- 
dae the same affair which first reached this 
their 1 representing that 700 Mexicans were killed, 
5 silenced, town burnt, &c. The Eagle 
tied on * death of one sergeant and two artillery- 
the 8rd rb re side during the cannonading of 
ate Pg a istwo more thar were killed in the 

sidde 3 ort. On the whole, the firing on both 
should tee to have been nearly harmless, We 
teak af vy to see what the Eagle will say of the ac- 
1€ 8th and 9th. Perhaps by this time it has 


Sund Ve , 
a8 7" Aree: that Gen, Taylor is not so great a coward 
“"Pposed him to be, 


my tent at the head of my bed, ranged the whole 
length of my bed, cut off the back upright pole, 
passed out the back part through the two other tents, 
and then buried itself in the parapet. I’m glad I 
was not “caught napping.” 

In the first half hour a sergeant of Captain Lee's 
company was killed; he was carried over to the hos- 
pital tent (full of sick) and directly after he was 
laid on a bed, a bomb shell was thrown through the 
top of the tent, lit near the bed, burst and blew the 
dead man’s head off without injury to any one else. 
On Wednesday, 6th of May, and 3d day of the bom- 
bardment, Major Brown was struck on the leg with 
a bomb shell, and his leg had to be amputated—he 
died on the 9th. 
lost during the bombardment, which commenced on 
Sunday, the 3d, and jasted, with little intermission, 
day and night, until the next Saturday at dark.— 
During this time the enemy had thrown about 3,500 
shols—-solid and shell—amongst us. It is incredible 
that the damage should have beenso light. Finding 
we could not dismount their mortars—they being 
sunk in the ground, with thick embankments in front 
—and having only about 400 rounds of ammunition 
to our cannon, we went to work to throw up a kind 
of temporary bomb proof shelter, by taking our bar- 
rels of pork, laying sticks of wood across them, and 
throwing up six feet of earth upon that. 
built at points in the fort where they would be 
convenient for the men; and when we saw the smoke 


rapet, and “hole.” When we would see a shell 
coming we would fall upon the ground, as the ex- 
plosion generally takes place upwards. The Mexi- 
cans thought they had killed nearly all of us, as 
they were under the impression that all who fell 
were shot. 


It was very distressing to stand and be fired at all 
round and not be able to return it “in full force and 
virtue;” but, knowing our ammunition was scarce, 
we reserved it till the death struggle should come 
on. We were in hopes that after a reasonable time 
of the bombarding, the enemy would attempt to 
storm us. Two or three feimts were made, but they 
could not be brought to the scratch. Five mortars 
were playing on us at once, from every point of their 
works. General Taylor’s orders to us were to 
maintain this post, and not to pretend to make any 
sally, or risk in the least his position here; but to 
case we weve surrounded after he left, that signal 
guns should be fired at certain intervals, which would 
notify him of the attack. ‘This notice was given to 





the general, as they heard ali our guns at Point Isa- 
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bel. On the 8th, the general commenced his march 
with the train of provisions, and when about twelve 
miles from here he saw the enemy 1m position. He 
immediately “walked into their affections.” We 
heard the firing of cannon on both sides, and dis- 
tinctly the volleys of musketry. We knew well 
that it was the general poking it into their short ribs. 
We had then stopped to “licker,” but at the first 
gun we sprung to our parapets, opened our batteries 
and for one hour we had the prettiest little cannon 
fight that ever a man beheld. They gave us gun for 
guo, while we slung at them ‘the best the shop con- 
tained.” 

But wait, I forgot one thing: On the first Wednes- 
day, after the bombardment had lasted three days, 
he enemy “sounded a parley.” Major Seawell and 
Lieut. Britton were ordered to go out and see what 
they wanted. They did so, and the Mexican des 
manded the surrender of the fort for ‘*humanity’s 
sake.” They gave us one hour to surrender, or they 
would put us all tothe sword. They brought us a 
letter from General Arista to our commanding offi- 
cer. The commanding officer, Captain Hawkins— 
Brown had been shot just before—had a council of 
war called, and said he presumed we were unani- 
mous on such points, but that he would put the mat- 
ter to volte as to their feelings. The vote of the 
youngest member was taken first, and so on through- 
out. This was the unanimous vote: “Defend the 
place to the death.” Gen. Arista was in thirty min- 





‘utes replied to as follows: 


That we had received his humane communication, 
but not understanding perfectly the Spanish language, 
we were doubtful if we had understood exactly his 
meaning; but from all we could understand, he had 
proposed that we give him possession of this place 
or we would all be put to the sword 10 one hour; if 
this was the proper understanding, we would re- 
spectfully decline his proposition, and “took this 
opportunity to assure his excellency of our distin- 
guished consideration.”” After the reception of this 
by his “texcellency” it just rained balls. The ditfe- 
rent mortars kept two pair of ‘saddle-bags” in the 
air all the time, varied only by their six and four 
pounders. But in the midst of all the storm, the 
Star Spangled Banner still floated on our breast- 
works, at the point where they directed their strong- 
est efforts; and we tock vut our two regimental co- 
lors and planted them on different parts of the wall. 
This fire was kept up all night, while their musket- 
ry played on us from the rear, al the distance of 








five hundred yards 
a shot until they came within eighty yards—but they 
idid not approach. Their object was to exhaust us in 


These are the only two we have) 


These we | 


from their guns, every one would fal) from the pa- | 


We ordered our men not to fire 


‘ammunition. They knew from deserters that it was 
scarce and Gen. Taylor had gone forasupply. They 
are fond of fighting at long distance, but they can’t 
stand the cold steel. 


Now for where I left off on the night of the 8th; 
Gen. Taylor and the Mexican army were twelve 
/miles from here—between this and Brazos. The 
batteries at Matamoros aud around us, and our fort 
kept up a constant firing until dark, when all ceased. 
We had no commuuication from the general, but 
that he had to lick ’em or die! The sound of arms 
had not retrograded but advanced; besides there was 
no ringing of bells in the city or signs of rejoicing, 
therefore we judged they had not the first cause for 
jollification. ‘That night was the first sound napping 
that had been done in the fort for six nights. The 
inext morning at daylight the enemy’s batteries 
opeued on us as usual, we laying low, as our cannon 
ammunition was nearly exhausted, giving them now 
and then a “crowder” to let them know that the 
“degenerate sons of Washington” were not all dead 
‘yet. Atl o’clock we heard General Taylor open 
_again and from that till 4 o’clock the battle raged 
with fury, and coming closer almost every shot.— 
The general was driving them before him in the 
chaparal at the pomt of the bayonet. About half a 
mile in our rear we saw their cavalry retreating for 
the ferry, to recross the river to Matamoros, and they 
were in utter confusion; we turned one of our 18 
pounders to bear on the mass and gave them a “‘bliz- 
zard” to help them along. 








Then you stould have heard the loud huzzas that 
went up from the little spot. 1 sprang upon the 
walls near our regimental flag and requested silence. 
Every thing was stillasdeath. Says |, “three cheers, 
altogether, for the Star Spangled Banner.” It was 
given in full blast; Matamoros heard the shout, and 
then, and not till then, every gun from the enemy 
ceased its fire. 

General T. captured more muskets from the ene- 
my, than we had in the fight against them—the big- 
gest pile of ammunition you ever saw, 400 splendid 
mules, and baggage of all kinds enough to load the 
steamer ‘‘Harney.” We have lost about 150 killed 
and wounded—4 officers killed, 9 wounded. Gen. 
| T. lett day before yesterday for Brazos to bring up 
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his mortars, which we understand have arrived.— 
He will also organize the volunteers expected. We 
look jor him to nigt:t, and so soon as he arrives, we 
shall commence operations against Matamoros, and 
we will have it or faint in our traces. It is my 
opinion that we have crippled them so by the loss 
of their cannon, muskets, and ammunition, that they 
will be forced to retreat to Comargo. [60 miles 
from here,} or Monterey, [1038,] but from indications 
they may be fortifying the city and preparing to 
give usa street fight; let it be so—we are prepared 
for any event. The American never can ac- 
knowledge the corn of the cross of negro and In- 
dian. Some of us will get our pates cracked, but 
it is our profession. Nevertheless, mark what I say 
—unless every thing we demand is granted, our ban- 
ner will in a few days waive from the walls of Mata- 
moros. 


— ee 
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Of Col. Benron’s ‘‘great” speech on this question, so 
much as he delivered on the first of the three days it oc- 
cupied , will be found in thisnumber. Gen. Cass 
occupid three hours ‘n reply. Col. Benron’s replication 
to Gene. Cass’ speech (written out by himself jit is stated, 
reached us on Wednesday, and under the expectation 
that Gen. Cass’ speech would reach us in time to pre- 
cede it, we placed it in type. Gen. Cass’ speech did not 
reach us until vesterday, too late for this number, and 
hence we are compelled to place them out of their re- 
gular order. 

Co}. Benton’s reply is exceedingly keen and pointed. 


COLONEL BENTON’S REPLY TO GENERAL CASS. 
U. S. Senate, June ist, 1846, 


Mr. Benton spoke about an hour in reply to Mr. Cass. 
He askeu him if he had been engaged in the sport of the 
fox-chase? 

Mr. Cass made a negative sign with his head. 

Mr. Benton. Nor] either; but I have learnt one of 
the rules of the sport, which is, never to attempt to ride 
on both sides of the sapling. ‘The senator from Michi- 
gan seems to have been ignorant of this rule, at least 
politically; for he is on both sides of Greenhow—wash- 
ing his hands of him in the beginning of his speech, 
holding fast tv him in the end. Mr. B. said he should 
spend no time on the Utrecht treaty, but he would say 
there were two sets of commissaries to be appointed 
under the tenth article of that treaty—one to determine 
boundaries between the French Canadian and the Bri- 
tish tiudson Bay territories, the other to determine them 
between French Canada and the British Atlantic colo- 
nies in the south. The former was to be done in a year; 
the latier without limitation of time. Commissaries act- 


ed under the first; they failed to agree under the last; | 


and these (wo seis of comm#ssaries are confounded by 
Mr. Greenhow and his followers. Charlevoix speaks of 
these latter Commissaries as being appuiinted in I719— 
six years after the treaty of Utrecht—and discharged in 
1722, witout having come to any agreement. ‘These 
two are confounded, and what Charlevoix says of the 
latter is applied to the former. Such an error as this is 
s0 gr0ss as to show that there is enure confusion in the 
ideas of those who speak upon the subject. Mr. B 
complained that the senator from Michigan had slipped 
Over all the strong proofs which he had adduced upon 
the line of Utrecht, such as the King’s map,Jeffries’s Geo- 
graphy, the exclusion of the British for fifteen years 
trom Louisiana, by virtue of that line, and the refusal 
of the British ministers to take any notice of their com- 
plaints. 

But Mr. B. would not quit the great point before the 
senate, fo go into an arguinent about the line of Utrecht. 
The point before the senate was a declaration of ttle, 
on the part of the United Siates to Frazer's river and its 
valley, known as New Caledonia, and, as such, occupi- 
ed by the British without question since 1806. Mr. B. 
said this was the yreat question; for it was a question of 
peace or war,and war upon a mistake—a blunder— 
geographical and political. The blunder was, that the 
Uniied States bad a line with Russia, dividing the coun- 
try with her from the sea to the Rucky Mountains, and 
that all the country on this side was ours. This was the 
puliucal blunder. The geographical blunder was in re- 
lation to Frazer's river and its valley, called by the Bri- 
tish New Caledonia, and which was assumed to be a part 
vf our Oregon. ‘There was no such line, and no such 
extension of our Oregon. Frazer’s river and its valley, 
covered with Briush establishments since the year 1806, 














covered the country from 55° w 49°. These were the 
facts. But the fifty-four-forties, upon a mistake as to | 
the Russian line, and upon a mistake as to Frazer river, 
set out tu take that entire river and valley from the Bri- 
tish; and, therefore, to involve us in war, and that ig- 
noranily and unjustifiably, with Great Britain. Their 
double error had been shown;. the readings of the trea- 
ties with Russia and Great Britain detected this double 
error. The gentlemen who had led the country into 
error, who had prepayed them for a war upon a mistake, 
instead of retracting it, had this day taken their course 
to persevere in it! And what was war upon mistake 
before, now became war upon design, and without a 
pretext. Mr. B. said, without a pretext; for the senator 
trom Michigan, in a speech of an hour and a half this 
day, with an instinctive dread of the fatal point, never 





once mentioned Frazer’s river; never once mentioned 
New Caledonia; never once ventured to assert that the | 
United States had one particle of claim to that Brush | 


possession. Yet he would still adhere to 54° 40’, which 
1ciades ii; and..thus, by infereuce, go to war for what 
he could not even venture to naine, 

Mr. B. said it was a case to iry the frailty of poor hu- 
man nature. The great organ, and five hundred small 
ones following its notes, and many ten thousand tongues, 
had proclaimed the 54 40 line, and our right up to it; 
and, thus acting upon the patriotic feelings of the peo- 
ple, had prepared them for a war with Great Britain for 
that line, when there was no such thing; and for Fra- 
zer’r river, on this side of it, without knowing it was there. 
The people had been led into error; inflamed to the war- 
point upon a mistake; and now, when the mistake was 
shown, the tug of another war came upon poor human 
nature. ‘To admit the error and ask pardon of God and 
man, wasthe part of justice and canvJor; but this was 
humiliating to vanity, and self-love, and the pride of 
consistency. ‘To persevere in this error, after it was de- 
tected, was the part of human frailty; and the senator 
from Michigan, on the part ot his party. has obeyed the 
law of frailty: he has persevered in error: he converts 
into design what was in the beginning a mistake! We 
are now (to have war, as far as the senator and his party 
can make it, upon design, and without pretext; fur he 
could not name Frazer’s river, which 1s the sole object, 
and would be the instant cause of war. 

And how does the senator conduct his new design? 
By endeavoring to make ma a fifty-four-forty man; by 
reading mutilated scraps, cut from my old speeches, 
torn from their context, and made, by mutilation and 
false application, to apply to 54° 40’ on the continent, 
when I applied it to the islands; making it apply to New 
Caledonia, when I spoke it of the valiey of the Cotum. 
bia. I had occasion to cut 8ome of the fifty-four forties 
for the ‘‘simples” wheu | spoke some days ago, and must 
now do it again—but first explain the operation, as it is 
only understood in the west. It comes frem horse sur- 
gery—cutting a horse’s eyes for the hooks. The horse 
is subject toa disease of the eye, something like cata- 
ract, which blinds him; and, when emollient remedies 
fail, the knife is applied, the diseased part cut away, 
and then the animal sees clear. So of the simples.— 
The allusion is metaphorically tothe cutting for the 
hooks, and is to make a simpleton see clear, - open- 
ing his eyes to what he did not see before. All these 
caterers for the senator; all these searchers among my 
old speeches, may look out when they are worth it, for 
the operation of being cut for the simples. Of course, 
the operation cannot be performed on a senator. 

A line has been cut from one of my speeches in which 
54 deg. 40 min.is mentioned, without continental pre- 
fixed. The senator from Michigan gravely parades that 
line to-day to make me an advocate for 54 deg. 40 min. 
tothe mountains. In fifty places in the same speech 
the existence of such a line was denied and ridiculed.— 
Yet the senator, to deceive people unacquainted with 
the subject, to keep upa delusion, instead of admitting 
his own error, endeavors to make me an accomplice in 
his error! Weil, if he wants my authority, he shall have 
it, and that is, that there is no such line, and never was: 
that the honest feelings of the people have been misled, 
their patriotisin excited about a nonentity, and a war 
provoked for what has no existence. I tell him this, if 
he wants to quote my authority. Let him confess his 
error, and recant, if he want's ny opinions. I give them 
to him freely, and when they may be of service to him. 
If an individual is leading two neighbors to a quarrel, 
and a fight, upon a mistake, he is bound to acknow- 
ledge the mistake as svon as he finds it out, and go and 
stop the discord which he has created. This is the 
course among mere individuals. How much stronger 
when the quarrel is to be between nations, and war the 
consequence? The senator and his party—the big or- 
gan, and those which have followed its notes—have 
been leading the country to a war with Great Britain 
upon a mistake, upon a blunder, upon an ignorance of 
treaties and geography. The mistake has been exposed 
by reading ithe treaties and producing the geography.— 
Instead of admitting the error, the senator from Michi- 
gan, for himself and friends, perseveres in it; and thus 
what was mistake in the beginning becomes design—a 
design to hate a war with Great Britain, without daring 
to name the pretext; for Frazer’s river, or New Caledo- 
nia, are words not to be got out uf their mouths. They 
will so to war for them, but not name them, much less 
state a title to them. Ln the name of all that is reasonable, 
why not state the claim to Frazer's river? 1 have stated 
the British title, and am not ashamed or afraid to do it, 
no more than I should be to state their title to Canada, 
and itis as clear in one case asthe other. The British 
discovered that river in 1793, settled it in 1806, covered 
it over with establishments from head to mouth, from 55 
deg. to 49 deg., and had it so covered when we treated 
with Spain in 1819. Spain never claimed it, never sold 
it to us, never saw or heard of the river; and all the 


| Statesmen who made the Spanish treaty immediately 


yielded Frazer’s river to Great Britain, from head to 
mouth, from 49 deg. to55 deg. Irrefragable documents 
prove this, and I have heretofore shown them to the se- 
nate. ‘This1s the British title, admitted by Mr. Monroe 
and his cabinet in 1823, stated from their actsa few 
days ago. Now, let the senator state the American claim 
to the same. Let him only state it. He does not attempt 
it. Heeschews the fatal sound of Frazer’s river, and 
of the forty British posts upon it, but still wants the peo- 
ple to believe it is theirs, and to go to war for it. 1 say 
war! for any attempt on our part to take the British es- 
tablishments on Frazer’s river would be followed by war 
as quickly and as justly as an attempt to ‘take their 
towns in Canada. ‘This is dreadful. We are the Ame- 
rican senate, acting in the eyes of the present age and 


acts war may be made, and we are hound by ever, 
sacred and every human obligation to make no mistak. 
in bringing about so great a calamity. War is a cala- 
mity in itself—a war upon mistake is a double calamity; 
but a war upon design, after the mistake is detected, jg 
a calamity for which there is no name. It rises to the 
magnitude of the greatest crime. I read the treaties 
which showed the mistake. I thought it very Probable 
the fifty-four-forties had never read the Russian treaties 
and did not know what they said. 1 produced the geo. 
graphies to instruct them in Frazer’s river, for I thought 
they were ignorant of it. I did all clearly, intelligibly 
indisputably. 1 waited for the result. In fact [ waited 
long, and until delay was dangerous, before I could ven. 
ture to set_them right. I knew the frailty of poor hy. 
man nature, and that, instead of thanks, resentment 
would more probably be my reward. Well, it has cone 
—a personal attack on myself—reading mutilated scraps 
furnished by caterers, to show me inconsistent, and then 
notable to doit. Not able to help out their miserable 
deception even by any words culled from my innume. 
rable speeches, and mutilated for the purpose, and then 
misapplied. What was said of islands applied to con. 
tinents; what was said of the Columbia river applied to 
New Caledonia; what was said of the Oregon river ap. 
plied to Frazer’s river. Miserable perversion every 
where, to turn me against myself, and make me a party 
to the deception of the people. 


They quote fifty-four-forty on the continent as the ling 
for which the people must fight. I repeat, on the con- 
tinent. I must be careful about that; for if 1 omit the 
repetition once the whole speech is knocked in the head, 
I am quoted against myself: I am proved to admit it.~ 
Thus it has been to-day. ‘he senator from Michigan hog 
fuund one mention of the line without ‘continental’ re- 
peated: immediately he fastens himself upon it, when 
all know that I made the distinction between islands and 
and the continent when I spoke until it must have been 
wearisome tothe senate. A starling, if one had been 
in the room, could now repeat the words. Yes, ! have 
said fifty-four-fortv a thousand times, perhaps ten thou. 
sand, and always knowing what I meant—a line in the 
ocean atthe end of an island, and that line made by 
Russia with Great Britain as well as with the United 
States. But, perhaps, I can tell the fifiy-four-forties 
something about that line—I mean the actual line atthe 
end of the island—of which they still seem to be ignor. 
ant. ‘They seem to look upon it asa real adjustment of 
hboundary—a nice and eritical adjustment of titl—a 
wise settlement of mutual rights upon great deliberation. 
No such thing. No question of right or title was ever 
considered about it—al]! the result of fur-trading enter- 
prise. Russian fur-traders, in the last century, settled 
upon the Prince ot Wales Island, the south end of which 
was supposed to be in fifiy-five. ‘The Emperor Paul, in 
1799, the year before his assassination, gave them a 
charter to that exent; and when the Emperor Alexan- 
der came to make the treaties with Great Britain and 
the United States, in 1824-25, he governed himself by 
the charter; and thus a Russian fur company made that 
line, so far as it is one, at the end of an island, withcat 
caring a straw, and perhaps without caring a fig for the 
titles of any power in the world. The coast was a dere- 
lict, and they settled upon it. 


This is the origin of the line; for, after agreeing upon 
55 deg., as granted by the charter, it was extended to 
54 deg. 40 min., to cover a point or leg of the island run 
ning down twenty minutes south. This is the way tla! 
54 deg. 40 min. came to be established at te end of 
Prince of Wales Island—rather accidentally to become 
the exact and sacred measure of right, for which a na- 
tion must go to war. Buta litile more truth will make 
it more accidental still. The fact is, the Emperor Paul 
had recalled the traders for misconduct: they were abou! 
to lose their establishments; to prevent it, one of the rich 
partners married his daughter to one of the emperot’s 
courtiers, and gave him her whole fortune in bills of ex 
change on the future earning of the company. ‘The 
Emperor Paul, as ali the world knows, with the kindest 
impulses, was a little capricious; so he not only revoke 
the recall of the traders, but actually gave them an ex 
clusive charter down to 55 deg.; and that is the true bis: 
tory of 54 deg. 40 min., so fur as it has its aqueous ex 
istence at theend of Prince of Wales island. And that 
is, in fact, the line, and the history of the line, and the 
cause of the line, which, limited to an island, our Filly 
fuur-forties extend five hundred miles on the continen|, 
aud then attach to it a sacred and inviolable character, 
as being the wise and exact determination, upon gree 
diplomatic consideration, of a national boundary! W% 
there ever any thing so ridiculous? ever any thing 80 /3! 
cical? ever any thing so meriting the rebuke of the peo 
ple, thus misled and deceived, at first by ignorance, 8° 
now be design? 


The senator from Michiyan reads from my old speech 
es to show that the Spaniards claimed 61°, and (hat 
pronounced their title better than that of the English. 
Certainly I did, but always confined to coasts and is 
lands, where the ships sailed; and always endin ben 
saying thut neiiher Sain nor Great Britain had ma “ 
permanent setilements; that the whole coast was @ «f 
relict, after the Nootka controversy, from Cape ony 
cing, in 40°, to the Rassian settlements, unul Mr. sii 
tor’s settlement at the mouth of the Columbia 10 151); 
and that the whole coast north of the Columbia, 8° 
south of the Russians, is a derelict to-day! ‘I'bat “* 
a derelict at the time of the negotiations of 1824, 
United States and Great Britain went by the contnen » 
and not by the coast, divided the continent according. 
discovery and settlement, and let the islands go 
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The senator picked a hole, or thought he picked a | 
hole, in a word of mine, in one of my speeches, and a! 
short word—the word “all.” I said ali the stateemen of | 
twenty and forty years ago loit Frazev’s river to Great 
Britain, and offered to divide by 49°. He denies the 
“all,” and instances that Mr. Monroe's administration 
in 1832 offered 51°. This is beautiful! Tread you, in 
sundry places, that they offered 51° asa first proposition, 
and upon a principle known to be erroneous and to be 
rejected, to be followed immediately by the offer of 49°; 
which was done, and, in fact, as good as agreed to by 
Mr. George Canning, the prime minister. Yes; they 
offered 51°, and upon objection to it offered 49°; but by 
leaving out the 49° the senator from Michigan under- 
takes to pick a hole in my “all.” If he had done it, it 
would have been nothing; but he has not done it, and I 
now repeat and reaffirm my assertion, and invite him to 
put all the caterers to work to find an error in it if they | 
ean. 1 affirm that every American statesman of twen- | 
tyand forty years ago—Mr, Jefierson and Mr. Madi- | 
sion.in 1807, Mr. Monroe and_his cabinet in 1823, of- | 
fered to divide by 49°, leaving. Frazer’s river wholly to | 
the British, and that because it belonged to then. 


The senator frem Michigan is greatly pleased with | 
the offer of 51°: those who offered it knew it was unten- 
able, and. sent the real proposition along with it. Upon 
what principle was it offered? Why, that the Columbia 
headed as far north as 51°, and so we would follow that 
line 10 the sea. ‘That is not the principle which governs 
title to a river and its valley, aed: this Mr. Mouroe and 
his ministers well knew. They knew the principle to 
be the rim of the basin which contained the waters of 
the river, and this would bring our possesion to a point 
at the mouth where the Columbia has no vulley. ‘They 
offered 51° to get 49°, which includes near three de- 

rees outside of the valley of the Columbia at its mouth. 

ry the principle of drawing straight lines from head- 
waters, Apply it to the Mississippt. There a line from 
the head to the Gulf of Mexico would split the valley in 
two, leaving half on each side, and which side should 
we take? ‘Try it witha line irom its furthest western 
branch—the head of the Missouri—it would run through 
Mexico and enter the Pacific ocean. Try it on the other 
side—ihe highest water of the Onio, away up above 
Olean, in the state of New York, and it would cut the 
Atlantic states and reach the gulf through Georgia.— 
No; Mr. Monroe’s cabinet meant no such absurdity.— 
They offer 51° as a teeler—49° a8 a real line, and upon 
the principle that it left to each his discoveries and set- 
tlements. 


This is the senate of the United States—a place for 
grave and responsible deliberation. Nota place for er- 
rors, but for the correction of errors. ‘The people have 
been m.sled—grossly and widely misled—igaorantly at 
first, as we were bound to believe; designedly now, as 
we painfully see. ‘he fifty-four-forty line never existed. 
‘The treaty proves it; yet its existence is still affirmed, to 
mislead the uniniormed, and tu save the tuisleaders from 
the mortification of exposure. : 


I have performed a painful duty. I waited long be- 
fore 1 would undertake it. To make head againat a 
masz of error—to set a nation right that had been lead 
‘astray—was a herculezn task, but [ have ventured upon 
it, and do not regret it. ‘The people may be lead astray, 
but they do not love error. ‘hey love truth and justice; 
and it there is no 54 40, as there Is not, they du not want 
to fight for it. If Frazer’s river belongs to the British, as 
as it does, they do not wait (0 take it away from her.— 
The people are just, and ready to act on Jackson's 
great maxim: ASK NOTHING BUT WHAT IS RIGHT—SUBMIT 
TO NUTHING THAT IS WR NG. 


Thc people have nothing but their country to take 
care of ; and they want notning but rightand justice.— 
Politicians have themselves to take care of, and country 
and peuple are subordinate considerations. Was ever 
the like seen of that which we have witnessed? A peo- 
ple led 10 the verge of war about a line that did not ex- 
Ist—without misleaders ever reading the treaty which 
was suppored to establish i! A riverof a thousand 
uitles in length, covered wih settlers for forty years up- 
on it, without knewing such a river was there! And 
when the treaty and the river was produced, and the 
mistake shown, instead of confession and repentance, 
resentment and attack upon him who exposes the error, 
and saves the country !rom sense’ess, ignorant, unjusii- 
fiable war. The misieaders may act thus: not su the 
people. ‘Thy will rejoice at their deliverance from delu- 
sion; they will shudder to think they have led to the 
verge of war upon the mistake of a weaty, and a blun- 
der in geography. And I am ready to abide their judg- 
ment upon tay correction of this mistake, and their per- 
severauce in them afier they were expused ‘This day 
has been the most humiliating of my senatorial life. 1 
have felt for the American senate when I have seen a 
member clinging to errer, and endeavoring to keep the 
peuple in error, even at the risk of war. by endeavoring 
to do away the plain words of a treaty; by garbling and 
mutilating scraps ot speeches to depreciate another se- 
nator—when the great question was one of the peace 
and honor of the country, in the presence of which eve- 
ry peiteh feeling should have stood abashed and re- 

uked. 


I tell the people there is no such fine as 54 deg. 40 
min. from the sea to the mountains. I tell them that, so 
far as such a line was ever proposed by the American 

overnment, it was proposed as a northern line for the 
ritish, and not as a northern line for ourselves. I tell 
thent that 49° was offered by Mr. Jefferson, by Mr. 
Monroe, and by all the early statesmen, without excep- 





tion, who negotiated the treaties which gave us Louisi- | 





ana and the Spanish claims to Northwest America. I | 
teli them that the British claim to Frazer's river is pre- | 
cisely the same wiih our own to the Columbia. And I | 
say to them that, whoever says the contrary of this, will 
be henceforth a wilfu! deceiver. I make great allow- 
ance for ignorance—for the mistakes of ignorance—but 
ignorance ought to be docile, and surrender on convic- 
tion. I make a broad distinction between the wilful 
and the ignorant deceiver, and a broader one still be- 
tween the deceivers and the deceived. The former are 
generally few, the latter many—the former are more or 
less culpable, the latter always innocent. Of the my- 
riads, nay millions who have propagated the error of 
54 deg. 40 min., all but few were the innocent repeaters 
of what came to them in a way that they could not | 
doubt it. All these will rejvice to be relieved from their | 
error. Instead of getting angry with me, they will thank 
me for the trouble Ll take to set them right. They want 
nothing but truth and justice, and I thank God that I 
have the courage to give itto them, regardless of all 
earthly consequences. I am right. I speak to save my 
country from the calamities of a war upon mistake and 
blunders. I rely upon the equity and intelligence of the 
people, and give defiance to ignorance, malice, and mis- 
representation. 


When the vote is taken on the instructions which I 
have submitted, let the senator from Michigan move to 
strike out 49°, and insert 54 deg.40 min. We shall then 
see the sense of the senate, and the country will see 
who perseveres in error, and converis into DESIGN what 
was at first the mischief of MISTAKE 
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OREGON JURISDICTION BILL. 








U. S&S. SENATE, MAY 22p, 1846. 


The senate took up the report made by Mr. West- 
cott, the chairman of the committee on the territo- 
ries, asking to be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the resolution of the senate and the bill 
from the house to extend the jurisdiction of the U. 
States over the territory lying west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Mr. Westcolt said he had on yesterday signified his 
intention, when the subject should be brought up 
for discussion to-day, of moving the postponement 
of the further consideration of it until the first Mon- 
day of December next—the first day of the next 
session. He would submit that motion before he 
took his seat. It was made under the conviction 
that no imperative necessity existed for any legisla- 
tion on the subject at this session of congress, and 
that, whatever legislation might be called for, it was 
best. It would be most likely to promote the inte- 
rests of those citizens of the United States who had 
settled west of the Rocky Mountains, and in all pro- 
bability best subserve the interests of the federal 
government, and in maintenance of our just rights as 
to Oregon, that further legislative action should be 
deferred to the next session. We could then act 
more advisedly; we should probibly know the ground 
we were treading upon. Mr. W. said he did not 
speak for the committee in making these remarks. A 
diversity of opinion existed among the senators who 
composed it un this point. 


Mr. W. said, with respect to the bill referred to 
the committee, as the report which he was instruct- 
ed to make stated, a majority of the committee were 
decided in the opinion that ‘‘it is not necessary or in 
any wise expedient to pass said bill in ils present 
form at this session.”’ [t was considered to be wholly 
impracticable—nay, be would use a strong word, 
impossible—to carry out the provisions of the bill.— 
It provided that the laws of the territory of Iowa, 
as they now exist, so far as they were applicable, 
should be extended ‘‘over the territory of the United 
States west of the Rocky Mountains” Now, Oregon 
wa- about ihree thousand miles from Jowa, and for 
three months of the year (in winter) there could be 
little communication between them. What these 
laws of lowa were, proposed to be so extended over 
this distant country, it was impossible for the com- 
mittee to ascertam satisfactorily. The decision of 
the applicability of the laws tv Oregon, it is presum- 
ed, was intended by the bill to be leit to the judge 
to be appointed to administer them. ‘his judge was 
to be a judge of the supreme court of Iowa, and he 
was expected to travel from Oregon to attend its an- 
nual sessions, and back again, besides doing the duty 
of local judge. 


Mr. W. said he was unwilling to adopt the whole 
code of a territory, (the most fugitive and jumbled 
kind of legislation in the world,) and place it in this 
lumping way over the people of Oregon, and espe 
cially as he was not satisfied they had asked for or 
desired it. Nor was he wiliing to refer to any judge, 
or any body else, in this wholesale manner, the 
question of the applicability of these laws. This was 
a legislative question, and it was fraught with dan- 
ger to refer il tu a single judge. Further, the judge 
could not do the duty imposed on him by this bill. — 
If the bill intended to allow appeals from his deci- 





| 


sions in Oregon to the supreme court of Iowa, three 
thousand miles off, (as Mr. W. presumed was the 
intention,) it was objectionable in that respect.— 
Again: congress should not leave the question as to 
what were the “territories of the United States west 
of the Rocky Mountains,” as this bill did, either to 
this Oregon judge, or to the executive of the United 
States or any other authority. It would inevitably 
les to difficulties and trouble. We should not shrink 
from our duty in this respect. 


As the report of the committee stated, diverse 
opinions were entertained by its members as to the 
nature of the alterations proposed to be made in this 
bill. Various amendments had been suggested.— 


|For his part (Mr. W. said) it would be recollected 


that he had on yesterday submitted to the senate an 
authentic copy of the organic or fundamental laws 
which the citizens of the United States west of the 
Rocky Mountains had in July last, ata mass meet- 
ing in primary assembly, ordained and established 
for their temporary government. They were now 
getting along pretty well ander that constitution and 
the laws passed by their local legislature. They had 
elected a governor, a judge, and other officers, and 
their legislative council had passed several salutary 
laws. This bill would subvert that government formed 
by the people of Oregon, and that too without their 
consent. 


All that Mr. W. thought it proper to be done at 
this session—and he did not regard that as absolule- 
ly necessary—was that congress should authorise 
and sanction and ratify the acts of the citizens of 
the United States in Oregon that he had referred to, 
accompanied by provisions encouraging emigration 
to that country. If further action was had on this 
bill at this session, and no other older senator did so, 
he should propose such measure. At present, and 
for the purpose of ascertaining the disposition of 
the senate as to any further action on this subject 
this session, he would move to discharge the com- 
mittee from the further consideration of this bill, and 
that the whole subject be postponed to the first Mon- 
‘day in December next. 


Mr. 4llen, in pursuance of notice which he had 
previously given, moved, by way of amendment to 
the motion of the senator from Fiorida, that the bill 
be made the special order of the day for Monday 
next. Should the motion of the senator from Flo- 
rida, he observed, prevail, it would, as a matter of 
course, put an end to ail legislation on the subject 
during the present session of congress. He desired 
barely to make one or two remarks upon the sub- 
ject. At present there was a public law of the land 
oy which American citizens beyond the Rocky 
Mountains were to some little extent protected.— 
That public law was the subsisting treaty conven. 
tion between the United States and Great Britain. 
About the loth day of May, 1847, that law would 
cease to exist. When that event should have taken 
place, if there were no other law provided by con- 
gress to take the place of that law, the whole of our 
citizens beyond the Rocky Mountains would be sub. 
ject to British law, and British law only. This 
would be the case whether a new treaty were form- 
ed between the United States and Great Britain or 
not. Whether the country were divided or not, the 
same state of the case would exist. He desired, 
therefore, simply to submit the question to the sen- 
ate, and especially to the consideration of the intel- 
ligent committee who were charged with this par- 
ticular subject, whether it was their design that 
congress should adjourn and leave the whole Ame- 
rican population between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean subject to British law, and no 
other? 


My. Westcott observed, in answer to the interroga- 
tories of the honorable senator from Ohio, that the 
committee did nof intend to leave the citizens of the 
United States in Oregon subject to British law, as 
the honorable senator seemed to apprehend would 
be the effect of not passing this bill at this session. 
The committee, or at least a majority of its mem- 
bers, did not suppose that this would be the result of 
not passing this bill at this session, by any means.— 
In the first place, Mr. W. said he was not satisfied 
that the British government had altempted to make 
citizens of the United States in Oregon subject to Bri- 
list laws, or that any act of parliament had ever 
been passed with reference to that country which 
would justify such attempt. He had looked at the 
British laws relating to Oregon, and he saw nothing 
in them which authorised such conclusion. He re- 
peated that the citizens of the United States in Ore- 
gon had a local government of their own. Mr. W. 
had been informed that the chief measure which 
they desired with reference to a local government 
there was some acknowledgment by the United States 
of that they had already established. That govern- 





ment, if congress did nothing, would centinue. It 
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would continue till expressly annulled by congress. 
It was not set up as an independent government. It 
acknowledged the authority of the United States. — 
The governor, judge, legislative council, and all its 
officers, and all subject to it, were citizens of the 
United States, and the people there founded their 
right to ordain it, and make the laws they had made, 
on the fact that they were such citizens. This Ore- 
gon government had got along, he understood, pretty 
well. There was, he thought, no great danger to 
be apprehended from it this summer or fall. Next 
winter congress can most probably be able to form 
and establish a proper permanent territorial govern- 
ment, with definite acknowledged boundaries. It would, 
by that time, be decided and settled whether the 
whole, or, ifnot, what part was acknowledged by 
Great Britain to belong to us. 

Precipitate legislation might involve the country 
in difficulties. Pass the bill now before the senate 
without alteration, and ils construction by the Oregon 
judge, or the federal executive, may create troubles 
the end of which might be war. The citizens of 
the United States in Oregon and the British subjects 
there are the last people of the earth to desire colli- 
sions in relation to that country. They now live 
there peacefully and harmoniously together, and, 
unless difficulties were excited by unwise action 
here, Mr. W. said he apprehended none from them. 
He had been satisfied of this fact from conversation 
with intelligent gentlemen who had been in Oregon, 
and were acquainted with the country and its inha- 
bitants. 

Mr. Allen desired to ask one question, which was, 
whether it was the design of the committee, at the 
head of which was the honorable senator from Flo- 
rida, that the present local officers within the terri- 
tory of Oregon should become, by any legislation of 
copgress, officers under the constitution of the United 
States? 

Mr. Westcott said he would endeavor to answer the 
further interrogatory of the senator from Ohio. He 
could not pretend to answer for every member of the 
committee, but he would say for himself, as an indi- 
vidual member of it, and as senator, (as he had just 
before stated,) if it was decided to have any further 
action on this subject at this session, he should at 
the proper time propose an amendment to this bill, 
adopting with some qualifications, and temporarily, 
the local government already established in Ovegon by 
the citizens of the United States there, with a pro 
Vision encouraging emigration to Oregon. He 
thought little else of legislation was expedient or 
judicious at this session. Other members of the 
committee differred with him as to this. Each had 
his own views and opinions om this perplexing sub- 
ject; and he presumed, if the senate decided to act 
further on the subject at this session, they would 
prepare them. 

Mr. Allen said, as the senator has replied very 
candidly to his inquiry, he would nut any farther con- 
sume the time of the senate, but would merely renew 
his motion. 


il 


MR. BENTON’S OREGON SPEECH. 

Mr. Benton then addressed the senate. Mr. Presi- 
dent, (said he,) the bill before the senate proposes 
to extend the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the 
United States over all our territories west of the 
Rocky Mountains, without saying what is the extent 
and what are the limits of this territory. This is 
wrong, in my opinion. We ought to define the li- 
mits within which our agents are to do such acts as 
this bill contemplates, otherwise we commit to them 
the solution of questions which we find too hard for 
ourse!ves, This indefinite extension of authority, in 
a case which requires the utmost precision, forces 
me to speak, and to give my opimion of the true 
extent of our territories beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 1 have delayed doing this during the whole 
session, not from any desire to conceal my opinions, 
(which, in fact, were told to all that asked for them,) 
but because | thought it the business of negotiation, 
not of legislation, to settle these boundaries. | 
waited for negotiation: but negotiation lags while 


and, in doing so, I shall endeavor to act upon the 
maxim, ask nothing but what is right—submit to no- 
thing that 1s wrong. 

It is my ungracious task, in attempting to act 
upon this maxim, to commence by exposing error 
at home, and endeavoring to clear up some great 
mistakes under which the public mind has labored. 

{t has-been assumed for two years, and the as- 
sumption has been made the cause of all the Oregon 
excitement in the country, that we have a dividing 
line with Russia, made so by the convention of 1824, 
along the paralle! of fifty-four degrees forty minutes, 
from the sea to the Rocky mountains, up to which 
our title is good. This isagreat mistake. No such 
line was ever established; and, so far as proposed 
and discussed as a northern British, and not as a 
northern American line. The public treaties will 
prove there is no such line; documents will prove 
that, so far as fifty-four forty, from the sea to the 
mountains was ever proposed as a northern boundary 
for any power, it was proposed by us for the British, 
and not for ourselves. 

To make myself intelligible in what I shall say on 
this point, it is necessary to go back to the epoch of 
the Russian convention of 1824, and to recall the 
recollection of the circumstances out of which that 
convention grew. ‘The circumstances were these:— 
In the year 1821 the Emperer Alexander, acting 
upon a leading idea of Russian policy (in relation 
to the north Pacific ocean) from the time of Peter 
the Great, undertook to treat that ocean as a close 
sea, and to exercise municipal authority over a great 
extent of its shores and waters. In September of 
that year, the emperor issued a decree, bottomed 
upon this pretension, assuming exclusive sovereign- 
ty and jurisdiction over both shores of the north 
Pacific Ocean, and over the high seas, in front of 
each coast, to the extent of one hundred Italian 
miles, from Behring’s Straits down to latitude fifty- 
one, on the American coast, and to forty-five on 
the Asiatic; and denouncing the penalties of confis- 
cation upon all ships, of whatsoever nation, that 
should approach the coasts within the interdicted 
distances. This was a very startling decree.— 
Coming from a feeble nation, it would have been 
smiled at: coming from Russia, it gave uneasiness to 
ail nations. 


Great Britain and the United States, as having 
the largest commerce in the north Pacific Ocean, 
and as having large territorial claims on the north- 
west coast of America, were the first to take the 
alarm and to send remonstrances to St. Petersburg 
against the formidable ukase. They found them- 
selves suddenly thrown together, and standing side by 
side in this new and portentous contest with Russia. 
They remonstrated in concert, and here the wise 
and pacific conduct of the Emperor Alexander dis- 
played itself in the most prompt and honorable man- 
ner. He immediately suspended the ukase, (which, 
in fact, had remained without execution,) and invit- 
ed the United States and Great Britain to unite with 
Russia in a convention to settle amicably and in a 
spirtt of mutual convenience all the questions be- 
tween them, and especially their respective territo- 
rial claims on the northwest coast of America. This 
magnanimous proposition was immediately met by 
the two powers in a corresponding spirit: and, the 
ukase being voluntarily relinquished by the emperor, 
a convention was quickly signed by Russia with each 
power, settling, so far as Russia was concerned, with 
each, all their territorial claims in northwest A meri- 
ea. The Emperor Alexander had proposed that it 
should be a joint convention of the three powers—a 
tripartite convention settling the claims of each and 
of all at the same time; and, if this wise suggestion 
had been followed, all the subsequent and all the 
present difficulties between the United States and 
Great Britain with respect to this territory would 
have been entirely avoided. But it was not fol- 
lowed: an act of our own prevented it. After Great 
Britain had consented, the non-colonization prin- 
ciple—the principle of non-colonization in Ame- 
rica by any European power—was promulgated by 
our government, and for that reason Great Britain 
chose to treat separately with each power, and so it 





events go forward; and now we are in the process 
of acting upon measures upon the adoption of which | 
it may no longer be in the power either of negotia- | 
tion or of Jegislation to control the events to which 
they may give rise. The bill before us 1s without | 


@efinition of the territory to be oceupied. And | 


why this vagueness in a case requiring the utmost | 
precision? Why not define the boundaries of these | 
territories? Precisely because we do not know them! | 
Aud this presents a case which requires we to all 
no longer for negotiation, but to come forward with | 
my own opinions, and to do what] can to prevent | 
the evils of vague and indefinite legislation. My ob- | 
‘ect will be to show, if { can, the true extent and 
wature of our territorial claims beyond the Rocky | 
Mountains, with a view of just and wise decisions; 





was done, 


Great Britain and the United States treated sepa- 
rately with Russia, and with each other; and each 
came to agreements with Russia, but to none among 
themselves. T’he agreements with Russia were con- 
tained in two conventions, signed nearly at the same 
time, and nearly in the same words, limiting the ter- 
ritorial claim of Russia to 54° 40’, confining her to 
the coast and islands, and leaving the contment, out 
to the Rocky Mountains, to be divided between the 
United States and Great Britain by an agreement 
between themselves. ‘The emperor finished up his 
own business, and quit the concern. In fact, it 
would seem, from the promptitude, moderation, and 
fairness with which he adjusted all differences both 








with the United States and Great Britain, that his 
only object in issuing the alarming ukase of 1821 was 
to bring those powers toa settlement, acting upon 
the homely, but wise maxim, that short settlements 
make long friends. 

These are the circumstances out of which the 
British and American conventions grew with Russia 
inthe years 1824-'25. They are public treaties, 
open to all perusal, and eminently worthy of being 
read. I will read the third article of each—the one 
which applies to boundaries—and which will confirm 
all that r have said. The article in the convention 
with the United States 1s in these words: 

‘*‘Art. 3. It is moreoyer agreed, that, hereafter, 
there shail not be formed, by the citizens of the 
United States, or under the authority of said states, 
any establishment upon the northwest coast of Ame- 
rica, nor in any of the islands adjacent, to the north 
of fifty four degrees and forty minutes of north latitude; 
and that, in the same manner, there shall be none 
formed by Russian subjects, or under the authority 
of Russia, south of the same parallel.” 


This ts the article which governs the American 
boundary with Russia, confined by its precise terms 
to the islands and coasts, and having no manner of 
relation to the continent. The article in the British 
convention with Russia, governing her boundary, is 
in the same words, so far as the limit is concerned, 
and only more explicit with respect to the continent. 
Like our own, it is the third article of the conven- 
tion, and is in these words: 

“Art. 3. The line of demarcation between the 
possessions of the high contracting parties, upon the 
coast of the continent, and the islands of America, to 
the northwest, shali be drawn in the manner follow- 
ing: Commencing from the southermost point of the 
island called Prince of Wales island, which point 
lies in the paraile! of 54 degrees 40 minutes north 
latitude, and between the 131st and 133d degree of 
west longitude, (meridian of Greenwich,) the said 
line shall ascend to the north along the channel call- 
ed Portland Canal, as far as the point of the conti- 
nent, where it strikes the 56th degree of north lati- 
tude. From this last mentioned point, to the point 
of intersection of the 14lst degree of west longi- 
tude, will prove to be at the distance of more than 
ten marine leagues from the ocean. The limit be- 
tween the British possessions and the line of coast 
which is to belong to Russia, as above mentioned, 
shall be formed by a line parallel to the windings of 
the coast, and which shal! never exceed the distance 
of ten marine leagues therefrom. And the line of 
demarcation shall follow the summit of the moun- 
tains situated parallel to the coast as far as the point 
of intersection of the 14ist degree of west longitude, 
(of the same meridian;) and, finally, from the said 
point of intersection, the said meridian line of the 
141st degree, in its prolongation as far as the Frozen 
Ocean, shall form the limit between the Russian and 
British possessions on the continent of America to the 
northwest.” 


These are the proofs, these the conventions which 
established limits on the northwest coastof America 
between the United States and Russia in 1824, and 
between Great Britain and Russia in 1825. They 
are identical in object and nearly in terms; they 
grow out of the same difficulties and terminate in 
the same way. By each the Russian claim is con- 
fined to the cvast and the islands; by each the same 
limit is given both to the United States and Great 
Britain; and that limit was fixed at the south end of 
an island, to the latitude of which (supposed to be 
in 559, but found to be in 54° 40’) the Emperor 
Paul had granted the privileges of trade to the Rus- 
sian American Fur Company. It was a limit wholly 
in the water, not at allon the land. The American 
line never touches land, the British only reaches it 
by going north through Portland canal to 569, and 
thence to pursue the coast at ten leagues from it 
northwardly to 61°, and thence due north to the 
Frozen Ocean; leaving to the Russians only the pro- 
jecting part of the continent which approaches Asia, 
and narrows the ocean into the strait which Behring 
found, and which bears his name. This is the Russian 
line on the continent with Great Britain; the United 
States have no continental Jine either with Russia or 
Great Britain. 

{ have shown you the limits established with Rus- 
sia in 1824; I have produced the treaties which es- 
tablished them; and here also is a map which illus- 
trates them, and shows every thing precisely as l 
have read it from the treaties. : 

It 1s the map of Mr. Greenhow, a clerk in the de- 
partment of state, who, so long as he confines him- 
self to the business of copying maps and voyages, 
does very well; but when he goes to issuing opinions 
upon national subjects, and setting the world right 
about the execution or non-execution of a great 
treaty, as that the line of forty nine was never es- 
tablished under the treaty of Utrecht—when he goes 
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at this work, the Lord deliver us from the humbug! 
But here is the map, with the lines all right upon 
jt, drawn in the water and along the coast accord- 
ing to the treaties. First, a few dots in the water 
at the end of Prince Wales island, in latitude 549 
40’; then a dotted line up north, through the middle 
of Portland canal, to latitude 56; then northwest- 
wardly aloug the coast, and ten leagues from it, 
to 619; and then north to the Frozen Ocean. No 
line at all along 549 40’ to the Rocky Mountains; 
and that is right, for the treaties never put one 
there. 


And here is another map which illustrates error, 
and shows you a line on paper where there is none 
on earth, and of which the senate has ordered ten 
thousand extra copies to be printed for the instruc- 
tion of the people. Here it goes, running straight 
through from the sea to the mountains, caring for 
nothing in its course—cutting Jakes in two, dividing 
neighboring posts from each other, and reckless of 
every thing except to follow fifty-four forty. That it 

ursues with undeviating fidelity; and the engraver 
Os marked it strong on the map, that no one may 
overlook it. In all this there is but one fault, and 
that is, that there is nosuch thing—nosuch line upon 
earth! never was, and never can be, by any principle 
recognised at the time that the Russian convention 
of 1824 was made. 


Well, there is no such line; and that would seem 
to be enough to quiet the excitement which has been 
gotup about it. But there is more tocome. I sat 
out with saying that, although this fifty-four forty 
was never established as a northern boundary for the 
United States, yet it was proposed to be established 
asanorthern boundary, not for us, but for Great 
Britain—and that proposal was made to Great Bri- 
tain by ourselves. This must sound like a strange 
statement in the ears of the fifty-four forties, but it 
isno more strange than true; and, after stating the 
facts, J] mean to prove them. The plan of the 
United States at that time was this: That each of 
the three powers (Great Britain, Russia, and the 
United States) having claims on the northwest coast 
of America should divide the country between them, 
each taking a third. In this plan of partition each 
was to receive a share of the continent from the 
Sea to the Rocky Mountains, Russia taking the 
northern slice, the United States the southern, and 
Great Britain the centre, with fifty-four forty for 
her northern boundary and forty-nine for ber south- 
ern. The document from which] now read will say 
filly one; but that was the first offer, forty nine was 
the real one, as I will hereaftershow. This was 
our plan. The moderation of Russia defeated it.— 
That power had no settlement on that part of the 
continent, anc rejected the continental share which 
we offered her. She limited herself to the coasts 
and islands, where she had settlements; and left 
Great Britain and the United States to share the 
continent between themselves. But before this was 
known we had proposed to- her fifty-four forty for 
the Russian southern boundary, and to Great Bri- 
lain the same for her northern boundary. I say, 
fifty-four forty; for, although the word in the propo- 
sition was fifty-five, yet it was on the principle which 
gave fifty-four forty—namely, running from the 
south end of Prince of Wales Island, supposed to be 
in fifty-five, but found to have a point to it running 
down to fifty-four forty. We proposed this to Great 
Britain. She refused it, saying she would establish 
her northern boundary with Russia, who was on her 
horth, and not with the United States, who was on 
hersouth. This seemed reasonable; and the United 

lates then, and not until then, relinquished the bu- 
hess of pressing fifty-four forty upon Great Britain 
for her northern boundary. The proof is in the ex- 
‘cutive documents. Here it is—a despatch from Mr. 

ush, our minister in London, to Mr. Adams, secre- 
lary of state, dated, December 19, 1823: 

‘I at once unfolded to him (Mr. Canning) the pro- 
posals of my government, which were: 1. That, as 
garded the country lying between the Stony Moun- 
dt and the Pecific Ocean, Great Britain, the Unit- 
as ‘ales, and Russia should jointly enter into a 
of meee similar in its nature to the third article 
atiah Convention of the 20ih of October, 1818, now 
the we between the two former powers, by which 
Mo. iole of that country westward of the Stony 
one aud all its waters, would be free and 
emi ; the citizens and subjects of the three pow- 
“sin Ong as the joint convention remained in force. 
term of? government proposed, should be for the 
Willig — years. 2. That the United States were 
of re Stipulate to make no settlements north 
provid st degree of north Jatitude on that coast 

td Great Britain stipulated to make none south 


of 
of vba borth of 55, and Russia to make none south 
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eon is the offer, in the most explicit terms, in 
"0 Make fifty-five, which was in fact, fifty-four 


forty, the northern boundary of Great Britain; and 
here is her answer to that proposition. [tis the next 
paragraph in the same despatch from Mr. Rush to 
Mr. Adams: 

‘*Mr. Canning expressed no opinion on any of these 
points; but his inquiries and remarks, under that 
which proposes to confine the British settlements 
between 51 and 55, were evidently of a nature to 


induce strong objections on his side, though he pro-' 


fessed to speak only from his first impressions. It 
is more proper, I should say, that his objections were 
directed to our proposal of not letting Great Britain 
go above 55 north with her settlements, while we 
allow Russia to come down to that line with hers.— 
In treating of this coast, he had supposed that Great 
Britain had her northern question with Russia, as 
her southern with the United States. He could see 
a motive for the United States desiring to stop the 
settlements of Great Britain southward; but he had 
not before known of their desire to stop them 
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mention these differences of title as facts too well 
known to require documents to prove them; and the 
bare statement should be sufficient to explode the 
dogma of the unity and indivisibility of the Oregon 
title. It is not ‘all one title.” It is not good ‘for all 
or none.” Itis nota unity. There are breaks in it; 
and these breaks are sufficiently large to cover large 
geographical divisions of the country, and require se~ 
parate consideration and judgment. That considera- 
ton will be given at the proper place; at present I 
limit myself to the correction of the error, so widely 
spead over the public mind, that the Oregon title is 
all one title, from 42° to 54° 40.’ 

Lcome tothe line of Utrecht, the existence of 
which is denied upon this floor by senators whose fate 
it seems to be to assert the existence of a line that is 
not, and deny the existence of one thatis. A clerk 
in the department of state has compiled a volume of 
voyages and of treaties, and, undertaking to set the 
world right, has denied that commissaries ever met 


northward, and, above all, over limits conceded | under the treaty of Utrecht and fixed boundaries be- 


to Russia. 

went.” 
This was her answer, refusing to take, in 1823, as 

a northern boundary, coming south for quantity, 


what is now prescribed to her, at the peril of war, | 
for a southern boundary, with nothing north!—for, | 


although the fact happens to be that Russia is not 
there, bounding us on the north, yet that makes no 
difference in the philosophy of our fifty-four forties, 
who believe it to be so; and, on that belief, are rea- 
dy to fight. Their notion is, that we go jam up to 
54° 40', and the Russians come jam down to the 
same, leaving no place for the British lion to put 
down a paw, although that paw should be no bigger 
than the sole of the dove’s foot which sought a rest- 
ing place from Noah’s ark. This must seem a lit- 
tle strange to British statesmen who donot grow 
so fast as to leave all knowledge behind them.— 
They remember that Mr. Monroe and his cabinet— 
the president and cabinet who acquired the Spanish 
title under which we now propose to queeze them 
out of the continent—actually offered them six de- 
grees of latitude in that very place; and they will 
certainly want reasons for this so much compression 
now, where we offered them so much expansion 
then. These reasons cannot be given. There is no 


make it one, it was for the British, and not for our- 
selves; and so ends this redoubtable line, up to which 


all true patriots were to march! and marching, fight! | 


and fighting, die! if need be! singing all the while, 
with Horace— 

‘Dulce el decorum est pro patria mori.” 

Sweet and decent it is lo die for one’s country. 


And this is the end of that great line! all gone— 
vanished—evaporated into thin air—and the place 
where it was, not to be found. Oh! mountain that 
was delivered of a mouse, thy name shall henceforth 
be fifty-four forty! And thus, Mr. President, | trust 
I have exploded one of the errors into which the 
public mind has been led, and which it is necessary 
to get rid of before we can find the right place for 
our Oregon boundaries. 


I proceed to another of the same fainily—the dog- 
ma of the unity and indivisibility of the Oregon title, 
and its resulting corollary of all or none. It is as- 
sumed by the ‘‘friends of Oregon” to be all one title, 
allthe way from 42° up to 54° 40'—no break in 
it; and, consequently, ‘‘all or none” 1s the only logi- 
cal solution which our claim to it can receive.— 
Well, this may be brave and patriotic, but is it wise 
and true? And can we, with clear consciences, and 
without regard to consequences, pass a law upon 
that principle, and send oursagents there to execute 
it? These are the questions which present them- 
selves to my mind, and in answering which I wish to 
keep before my eyes the first half of the great maxim 
—ask nothing but what is right. 1 answer, then, that 
jt as not true that our title to what 1s called all Ore 
gon is not one, but several; that it consists of parts, 
and is good for part, and bad for part; and that no 
thing just or wise can be deterinined in relation to 
it without separating these parts into their proper 
divisions, and giving to each division the separate 
consideration and judgment which belongs to it.— 
Thus the title to the Columbia river and ils valley 
was complete before the claim to Frazer’s river and 
its valley began; and the claim to the islands and 
coasts upon a different state of facts, and a differen: 
principle of national law, from that which applies to 
the continent. 

The title to the Columbia river and its valley rests 
upon discovery and settlement, and was complete 
before our acquisition to the Spanish title in 1819 
The claim to Frazer’s river and its valley, and te 
the coasts and Islands in front of it, began in 1819. 
and resis upon the discoveries of Spanish navigators, 
and of these discoveries, the island and the contineu! 
have very different degrees of evidence to exhibit. 1 








It was to this effect that his suggestions |tween the British northern and French Canadian 
_ possessions in North America. That denial has been 


produced and accredited on this floor by a senator in 
his place, (Mr. Cass); and this production of a blun- 
dering book, with this senatorial endorsement of its 
assertion, lays me under the necessity of correcting 
a third error which the ‘fifty-four forties” hung to 
their bosom, and the correction of which becomes 
necessary for the vindication of history, the estab- 
lishment of a political right, and the protection of 
the senate from the suspicion of ignorance. 


I affirm that the line was established; that the 
commissioners met, and did their work; and that 
what they did has been acquiesced in by all the 
Powers interested from the year 1713 down to the 
present time. ‘This is my affirmation; and, in sup- 
port of it, and without repeating any thing said here- 
tofore, I shall produce some new proofs, and take 
some new positions, the first of which is, that this 
line was enforeed by us, (without any thing else but 
the treaty of Utrecht to stand upon), for fifteen years 
—from 1803 to 1818—as the northern boundary line 


| of Louisiana, and submitted to as such by the British 
government; and British traders thereby kept out of 
our territories west of the Mississippi, while our own 
| treaties let them into our territories on this side of 


boundary at 54° 40’; and so far as we proposed to | the river, 


In a word, I will show that this treaty of 
Utrecht saved us from a calamity for fifteen years, 
in our new territory of Louisiana, acquired from 
France, which the treaty of peace of 1783, and Mr. 
Jay’s treaty of 1784, exposed us to in our old territo- 
ries of the U. States, conquered for us by our fathers 
in the war of the revolution. This is my first position, 
and this is the case which sustains it. 

In the year 1803 the United States acquired Loui- 
siana, and with it became a party to all the treaties 
which concerned the boundaries of that province.— 
The treaty of Utrecht was one of these, and the pa- 
rallel of forty-nine one of the lines established by it, 


_and governing its northern boundary. Spanish coa- 


nivance and weakness had suffered British traders to 
invade the northern flank of Louisiana, from the 
Lake of the Woods to the head waters of the Missouri 
river; and on our acquisition of that province we 
tind these traders in the actual possession of the In- 
dian trade throughout all that extensive region.— 
These traders were doing immense mischief among 
our Indians on this side of the Mississippi, by poison- 
ing their minds and preparing them for war against 
the United States. The treaty of peace and Mr. 
Jay’s treaty, under the delusive idea of reciprocity, 
gave them this privilege of trade in the old territo- 
ries of the United States. Experience of its evil ef- 
fects had taught a lesson of wisdom; and, while vain- 
ly striving to get rid of the treaty stipulations which 
admitted these Indians on this side of the Mississippi 
river, the treaty of Utrecht was eagerly seized upon 
to expel them from the other. Mr. Greenhow’s 
compilation was not published at that time, and Mr. 
Jefferson and his cabinet, proceeding to the lights of 
their little farthing candles, in the absence of that 
vast luminary, just took the |ine of forty nine as the 
northern boundary of Louisiana, and drove all the 
British traders to the north of that line. 


These traders complained loudly and appealed to 
their government; but the British ministry, just as 
much in the dark as Mr. Jefferson and his cabinet, 
refused to take official notice of the complaint, only 
presented it unofficially to the U. States ministers in 
London, and asked as a favor, not as a right, the pri- 
vilege of trading in Louisiana south of 499. Of course 
this favor was not granted; and thus British traders 
were excluded from Louisiana by the treaty of Utre- 
cht, while admitted into the old northwest territory 
of the union by virtue of our treaties with Great 
Britain. The treaty of Utrecht did for us what 
our own treaties did not. And this was the case 
from the year 1803, the year of the acquisition of 


Louisiana, until 1818, the year of concluding the 
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convention with Great Britain which adopted the 
line of Utrecht as far as the Rocky Mountains.— 
Then, for the first time, the northern line of Louis- 
iana was agreed upon in a treaty between the U. 
States and Great Britain. That convention was an 
act of supererogation, so far as it followed the line 
of Utrecht—an act of deep injury so far as it stop- 
ped it. The line of 49° was just as well established 
and just as well respected and observed from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains before 
the convention as after it. Nay, more; it was the 
understood line beyond those mountains to the sea, 
and would itself have settled the Oregon question, 
and settled it wisely and beneficially if it bad only 
been permitted to remain uomutilated. 


This is the case. Now for the proof. bue- 
I read extracts from an unofficial communication 





made by the British ministers, in 1806, to Messrs. 


Monroe and Pinkney, our minister at that time in| Louisiana. That gentleman, as head of the Hudson 
London, and by them communicated to our own go- Bay _Company—as founder of the colony on Lake 
It 1s the substance of the complaints of | Winipec—as the person most injared by the exclu- 


vernment. 
the Canada merchants against the governor of Louis- 
iana for excluding them from that province, and their 
application to the British government to be restored 


to it. The whole paper is in our state papers of that | dress, ought to be supposed to state his ease as stron- 


period, and may there be read at length by any one 

desires it: 

‘Extra official communication with regard to the Ca- 
nada trade.” December 31, 1306. 

“A memorial has been presented to Lord Holland 
and Lord Aukland, on the part of the Canada mer- 
chants, setting forth a variety of injuries which they 
complain of having sustained from the government 
and servants of the United States, and praying that 
their complaints may be att nded to, and redress ob- 
tained for them in the discussions which are al pre- 
sent pending between the American and British com- 
missioners. 


“The injuries brought forward in their memorial 
may be reduced to the three following heads: 1.— 
Their exclusion from Louisiana. 


agreed that it shall at all times be free to her ma- 





} 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 


| of 1801; and, therefore, that it was abrogated by war; 
, and, secondly, that the long occupation of the St. 


| villages, without objection from the Spaniards, was 
| an admission of their right to trade in Louisiana, and 
| Should be conclusive upon the U. States. 
/morial to Lord Holland, in 1807, he presents these 
| views alt much length, and sustains them by argu 


“By the third article of the treaty of 1794, it is| ments of which these are specimens: 
“Understanding that you are at present engaged in | 


| 
| 


This is major Stoddard’s account of this northern | 
boundary, and of the line from which and by which 
he excluded British traders from Louisiana. He did 
it by virtue of the line of Utrecht; and no British 
minister in that day did or would deny its existence, 
or impugn its validity. Lords Holland and Aukland, 
to whom the complaint of the Canadian merchants 
was made, refused to present it officially to our min- 
isters. They do not, in fact, appear to have spoken 
a word on the subject, or done any thing more than 
present their memorial to our ministers. Certain it 
18, the complaint remained without redress. 


But the efforts of the British fur traders did not 
stop at this repulse. The next year the earl of Sel- 
kirk, head of the Hudson Bay Company, went to 
London to renew. the complaints of the fur traders 
in a more formal manner, and to claim their restora- 
tion to the privileges of trade within the limits of 


sion of British traders from Louisiana—ought to 
know something of his own rights and wronza; and 
in bringing these before the British ministry for re- 


ly as truth and justice would allow. He does so; but 
notstrongly enough to deny the fact of the line of 
49° under the treaty of Uirecht. That line was do- 
ing him all the mischief: the short remedy was to 
deny its existence, if it could be denied. On the 
contrary, he admits the fact of former existence, and 
only argues against present existence, and present 
applicability. His argument is, first, that the treaty 
of Utrecht was not revived by the treaty of Amiens, 


Peter’s river, and of the Missouri above the Mandan 


In a me- 





the European powers. It is particularly illustrated 
by the stipulations of their most important treaties 
concerning those possessions, and the practice under 
them, viz. the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and that of 
Paris in. 1763. [In conformity with the tenth article 
of the first mentioned treaty, the boundary between 
Canada and Louisiana on the one side, and the Hud- 
son’s Bay and Northwest Companies on the other, 
was established by commissaries, by a line to com- 
mence at a cape or promontory on the ocean, in 589 
31’ north latitude; to run thence, southwestwardly, to 
latitude 49 north from the equator; and along that 
line indefinitely westward. Since that time, no at- 
tempt has been made to extend the limits of Louis. 
iana or Canada to the north of that line, or of those 
compaties to the south of it, by purchase, conquest, 
or grants from the Indians.” 


This is what Messrs. Monroe and Charles Pinckney 
said to Don Pedro Cevallos—a minister who must be 
supposed to be as well acquainted with the treaties 
which settled the boundaries of the late Spanish 
province of Louisiana as we are with the treaties 
which settle the boundaries of the United States.— 
The line of Utrecht, and in the very words which 
carry it from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific 
ocean, and which confine the British to the north, 
and the French and Spanish to the south of that line, 
are quoted to Mr. Cevallos as a fact which he and ail 
the world knew. He-received it as such; and thus 
Spanish authority comes in aid of British, French, 
and American, to vindicate our rights and the truth 
of history. 


Mr. President, when a man is struggling in a just 
cause, he generally gets help, and often from unfore- 
seen and unexpected quarters. So it has happened 
with mein this affair of the Utrecht treaty. A great 
many hands have hastened to bear evidence of the 
truth in this case; and, at the head of these oppor- 
tune testimonies, 1 place the letter of a gentleman 
who, besides his own great authorily, gives a re- 
ference to another, who, from his long politica! po- 
sition in our country, the powers of his mind, and the 
habits of his life, happens to be, of all living men, the 
one who can shed most light upon the subject. [ 


jesty’s subjects and the citizens of the U. States | settling with the American plenipotentiaries the | speak of colonel Timothy Pickering—the friend and 
freely to pass by Jand or inland navigation into the | boundaries between the province of Louisiana and | companion of Washington—his quartermaster gene- 


respective territories and countries of the two par- 
ties on the continent of America, and to navigate all 
the waters thereof, and freely to carry on trade with 
each other.”’ 

“But, notwithstanding this express stipulation, 
which secures to his majesty’s subjects, without limi- 


course by land or inland naviga 


your attention to some suggestions. * * * 


Abonat latitude 47 the British traders, coming in from 
the Hudson Bay territories, maintained a traffic with 





the Mandan Indians. These traders were the first Eu- 


ritories of the U. States on the continent of America, | of the river froin the Mandans upto the Rocky 


the governor of Louisiana has thought proper to exclude 
them from the commerce of that extensive province, un- 
less they abjure their allegiance to his majesty, and 
take an vath of allegiance to the U. States; and the 
same governor has also taken it upon him to prohibit 
the introduction of any goods or merchandise which 
are not the property of citizens of the U. States.” 
“This arbitrary proceeding, besides being a direct 


violation of the treaty of 1794, is highly detrimental 
to the private interests of the Canada merchants, for 


it excludes them from a country where they have | 


been carrying on trade successfully for many years 
without interruption from the Spaniards, having lat 

terly pushed their commercial posts even to the 
banks of the Missouri, and augmented the sale of 
their goods in Louisiana to the amount of about forty 
or fifty thousand pounds annually.” 

This is the complaint—exclusion from Louisiana 
by the United States governor of that province. We 
took possession of Upper Louisiana in March, 1804; 
the complaint was made in London, in 1806; conse- 
quently, the exclusion was enforced very soon after 
we took possession. ‘I he question now is, upon what 
authority did the governor act in making this exclu- 
sion, and to what line did he extend ite Doubtless 
by the order of bis own government; but it is good to 
be certain; and in the case of Mr. Gaeenhow’s over 
shadowing authority, backed as it is by the senator 
from Michigan, it becomes necessary to prove every 
thing, even that a governor of upper Louisiana had 
the authority of his government lor the boundaries 
of his province. Fortunately, the first governor o 
upper Louisiana was a man of letters as well as o 
the sword, and employed his leasure hours in draw- 


ing up a history of the country which he was sent to) 


govern, it was major A wos Stoddard, who after- 
wards lost his life at Fort Meigs during the late war 
with Great Britain. io his useful work, modestly 


termed ‘Sketches of Louisiana,” he thus speaks of the | 


northern boundary Ot his province: 
“The commerce of Crozat, by the terms of the 


patent, extended to the ulmost li wit of Louisiana in | 


ihatqiarter; which, vy the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, | ted and acted on tivartably since the discovery of 


was hxed at the 49in degree.” 


fore the journey of Messrs, Lewis and Clarke. 


is equally valid, and rests on the same ground as 
| her clauiu to Nootka Sound, and the country west of 
| the Rocky Mountains on the Pacific ocean. * * * 
There are abundance of grounds for denying that 
there are any rights in the American government to 
found its claim on the stipulations of the treaty of 
|Utrecht * * * The stipulations of the treaty of 
| Utrecht, as to the limits of the Hudson Bay territo 














the British American dominions, I beg leave to call | ral during the war of the revolution—his postmaster 
To the | general, secretary of war, and secretary of state, 
upper partof Missouri Britain has a preferable claim, | during his presidency—a member of this body at the 


time the treaty was ratified which made usa party to 


| the treaty of Utrecht—and always a man to consiiler 
| | and to understand what he was about. 
tution or reservation, the right of cowmercial inter- | ropeans who obtained any knowledge of the sources| Washington wanted no other sort of men about him. 

tion with all the ter-/ of the Missour:, and they had laid down the course | The writer of this letter, (Timothy Pitkin, author of 
ithe work on Statistics,) on reading some talk here 
Mountains, with great minuleness, many years be- | about the treaty of Utrecht, and seeing what lack of 
The | information was in the American senate, wrote a 


claim of Great Britain to the upper Missouri country | letter toa member of this body, (Mr. Webster) to 


In fact, 


give him his memoranda of that. treaty some forty 
years ago. This letter 1s an invaluable testimony of 
the events to which it relates; it combines the testi- 
mony of two eminent men; and | send it to the se- 
cretary’s table to be read. It is dated Utica, New 





York, April 9, 1845: 
“I perceive by the debates in the senate on the 


9 | Oregon question, that in the decision of this import 
| ries, do not bear at all upon the question. Tne limits ‘ant subject, no little stress is laid by some of ils 


| fixed by that treaty were for Canada, not Louisiana. | members on the line settled between France and 


| * * * Allow me only briefly to observe that the 
treaty of Utrecht, not having been renewed at the 
‘peace of Amiens, would not have been available 
‘even to France, if she had remained at peace with 
| us and in possession of Louisiana.” 

Thus argues the Eari of Selkirk, admitting the 
fact of boundaries fixed under the treaty of Utrecht, 
and only arguing against the present existence and 
applicability of these boundaries. Lord. Holland 
adopted none of these views; he presenied the paper 
without comment, to the American ministers, who, 
in sending it home to their government, characteriz- 
ed it as an ‘‘idle paper,” and took no further notice 
of it. lt was, in tact, an idle paper, but not quite idle 
enough, in any sense of the word, to deny the work 
of the commissaries under the treaty of Utrecht, 


But to go on with the proofs. 





| Pinckney), to adjust the eastern and southwestern 
| boundarigs with her; and, in doing so, the principles 
| which had governed the seltieme:t of the northern 
| boundary of the same province became a proper il 
| lustration of their ideas. ‘hey quoted these princi- 
| ples, and gave the Ime of Utrecht as the example; 
and this to Don Pedro Cevatios, one of! the most ac- 


compiished statesmen of Europe. They say to him: 
“Jt is believed that this principle has been admit- 


| America, mm respect to their possessions there, by all 


England, under the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, and 
that by others it is contended that no evidence ac- 


‘tually exists that such a setlement was made undet 


that treaty. 


“I was somewhat surprised that gen. Cass should 
have ventured in a political speech, to have placed 
hiinselt among the latter upon the statements of Mr. 
Greenhow, a clerk in the department of state. 
have for a long time considered that this line was 
adjusted by commissioners appointed under that trea- 





In the year 1805, bemg the second year after the | 
| acquisition of Louisiana, president Jefferson sent | Philadelphia mn 1784. 
c| ministers to Madrid, (Messrs. Monroe and Charles | 


ty; arid in reading the speeches of Messrs. Cass and 
Benton, and your own significant questions on the 
subject, I thought proper to examine my documents 
and memorandums for some proof of the opinion 

had thus formed. QOnsuch examination | found the 
following extract on this subject from Mr. Hut 
chins’ Historical Narrative and Topographical De- 
scriptions of Louisiana and West Florida,’ printed at 





| “After stating the grant to Crozat, of Louisiana, 
| Hutchins who was then, | believe, geographer to the 
| the United States, proceeds lo say: ‘As to Canada, of 
| New France, the French court would scarcely ad- 
/*mit it had any other northern boundary than the pole. 
‘The avidity of Great Britain was equal; but France 
‘having been unfortunate in the. war of 1710, the 
‘northern boundary of Canada was fixed by treaty © 
‘Utrecht in 1713. It assigns Mew Britain and Hu 2 
‘son’s Bay, on the north of Canada, to Great Beitaids 
|‘and coumissioners alterwards on both sides, ag 
| tained the limits, by an imaginary liné running trom 
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cape oF promontory in New Britain, on the Atlantic 
ocean, in fifty degrees north latitude, then south- 
‘west to the Lake Misgasing, or Mistassin; from 
hence further southwest direct to the latitude of 
forty-nine degrees. All the lands to the north of the 
‘imaginary line being assigned to Great Britain, and 
igi] southward of that line, to as far as the river St. 
‘pawrence, to the French. These were at that 
time,’ he adds, ‘the true limits of Louisiana and 
‘Canada, Crozat’s Grant not subsisting long after the 
ideath of Louis XIV.’ 

“The above extract is taken from a long commue 
nication made to Mr. Jefferson, by colonel Picker- 
ing, on the 18th January, 1804, when the treaty of 
Mr. King, and of boundaries, was under considera- 
tion; and of course after our purchase of Louisiana. 
] presume, therefore, it is correct, though relative to 
King’s treaty some diffrence of opinion existed be 
tween Jefferson and Pickering. | have been unable, 
in this place, to have access to this work of Hutch- 
ins; it was, no doubt, well known to Mr. Jefferson. 

«“]am not able to inform you whether he answer- 
ed, in writing, the above communication of colonel 
Pickering; but from his declaration made to me and 
others, on the 23d of January, 1806, he then fully 
believed this line to have been thus settled, in pur- 
guance of the treaty ef Utrecht. 


“At that time, conversing with me and others, at 
adinner party, on the favorite subject of Lewis & 
Clark’s expedition to the Pacific, he declared, (ac- 
cording to my memorandum made at the time,) 
‘That by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, between the 
English and French, the line between Louisiana and 
the English country was settled in latitude 499°; and 
that this was the reason why, in our treaty with the 
English, in 1783, our northern boundary was placed 
atthe Lake of the Woods, which was in latitude 49®. 

“Not having seen Hvtchins mentioned, or referred 
to in this debate, I have been induced to send you 
thisextract from him, and also my above memoran- 
dum, to bring the same to your notice and recollec- 
tion, (valeat quantum velere potest.)” 

This is the Jetter of Mr. Pitkin, with the extracts 
fom Mr. Pickering. It is not in the recollection of 
an old man, but the written down account of what 
hesaw and knew forty years ago, and written down 
ata time when he saw and knew it. It is full and 
complete to the pointin question, ‘The reference to 
Hutchins’ historical narrative, and topographical 
description of Louisiana is correct. The work 1s 
hot in our library, but several friends have sent me 
copies of it froin different parts of the United States, 
and, on comparison, I find Mr. Pickering’s extract 
lo be true toa letter. The reference of Mr. Pitkin 
lowhat passed, in his presence, at Mr. Jeflerson’s 
lable, in 1806, in relation the Lake of the Woods, 
recalls a fact which ought to be taught in the schools, 
lothe little girls, in their tiny geographies, instead 
ol being disputed by bearded men in the American 
senate. That lake, for an hundred and thirty years, 
has been a landmark among nations, for more than 
sixly years—froin the date of our national existence 
~it has been a prominent mark in our national 
boundaries. The treaty of Utrecht made it so; and 
he that does not know this great historical incident 
may find it out by tasting the intellectual ermb which 
fell from Mr. Jefferson’s table in 1806, and which 
Mr. Pitkin has preserved for a feast this day in the 
American senate. Mr. Jefferson's table was one at 
Which something else besides the body was fed. 1 
Was never al it but once, and then | sat there five 
hours, not for the Burgundy, which was, in fact— 
What a certain American minister said of the king of 

Urlugal’s dinner, “excellent,” but for the conversa- 
lion, which was divine. And now I wiil say that } 
saw Mr. Pickering once, and under circumstances to 
remember him also. It was at the extra session of 
Congress, in 1813—he a member of the house of re- 
Presentatives, 1 a looker-on from the hot and suffo- 
cating gallery, better paid for my sufferance than 
hose Who are listening to me now. 1 saw an aged 
Man, always in his seat, always attentive, always 
respectful. The decorum of his conduct struck me; 

iguircd his wame; it turned out to be one who had 

‘eu formed in the school of Washington, of whom 

knew but little up to that time but through the 
Medium of party watchwords, and of whom | then 
Said, that, if events should ever make me a mem- 


®t of congress, | should love to imitate the de- 
Corum, 


i line of Utrecht is termed, by Mr. Pickering, 
md Waginary” line. ‘Ihatis correct. It was never 

ne hor intended to be run, nor possible to run.— 

tes leaty required it w be *determined;” and it was 
aaa rmined by astronomical poimis and lines and by 
Hep leatures—the high lands parting two 
of th re oi waters—those of Hudson’s Bay and those 
weit anadian Lakes. And here I wall say there 
ad WO Sels ul boundaries to be eSiablished under 


te 


nada, which was done as stated in the year limited, 
the other on the south of Canada, between Acadia 
and the British colonies on the Atlantic, for which 
no tine was limited, and which was never done — 
Confounding these two sets of boandaries, one of 
which was determined and the other not, may have 
led some minds into error—those minds which can- 
not apply words to things. 

Mr. Pitkin, in his letter, speaks of a long commu- 
nication made by col. Pickering on the 18th of Jan. 
1804, to Mr. Jefferson, when the treaty of Mr. King 
was under consideration, and after the purchase of 
Louisiana. Without doubt that was the identical 
paper transmitted by Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe, 
with his official despatch to that minister of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1804, as ‘‘a paper stating the authority on 
which the decision of the commissioners under the treaty 
of Utrecht rests, and the reasoning opposed to the con- 
struction making the 49th degree of latitude the northern 
boundary of Louisiana.” | mentioned that paper once 
before, when it was pretty well cried down by the 
senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass.) I mention it 
now again, under better auspices, and with hopes of 
better results. The author is found, and found where 
he ought to be, among those who feared the effects 
of rejecting the fifth article of Mr. Rufus King’s 
treaty of 1803, That treaty settled our whole nor- 
thern boundary with Great Britain, from Passama- 
maquoddy bay to the Lake of the Woods, and to the 
head of the Mississippi. The fifth article of it brought 
the line from the lake, by the shortest course, to the 
Mississippi: it closed up the long standing controversy 
about the course of that line. Now, it happens that 
the treaty for the purchase of Louisiana was nego- 
tiated in Paris about the same time that Mr. King’s 
treaty was negotiated in London, and without his 
knowledge. The two treaties arrived in the United 
States together—went to the senate together, with a 
strong recommendation from Mr. Jefferson to reject 
the fifth article of Mr. King’s treaty, because the 
acquisition of Louisiana gave us a new line from the 





Mr. Jeffreys adds to this description of the line of 
Utrecht, remarks upon the same line as laid down 
D’Anville, the royal French geographer, points out 
what he deems erroneous in it, and takes credit to 
himself in making it more favorable to the French 
than the French had made tt to themselves. The 
latitude of 49 to the western ocean is his limit of the 
British possessions. 


| have said that more material has been furnished 
to me than I canuse. Among these | must acknow- 
ledge the kindness of Mr. Edmund J. Forstall, of N. 
Orleans, a man of letters, and who sends mea re- 
ference to Postlethwait’s Commercial Dictionary 
which in fact, is the dictionary of Savary, Inspector 
General of French Manufactures and Commerce in 
the time of Louis the Fifieenth, and whose work was 
done into English, with improvements by Mr. Mala- 
chi Postlethwait, whose name it bears with English 
readers. This dictionary of Savary contains, in the 
body of the work, the description of the Utrecht line 
as shown on the maps, and thus gives authority for 
what appears there. 


Another contribution which I have pleasure to 
acknowledge, is from a gentleman of Baltimore, for- 
merly of the house of representatives, ( sir. Kenne- 
dy), who gave me an extract from the journal of the 
British house of commons, March 5th, 1714, direct- 
ing a writ to be issued for electing a burgess in the 
piace of Frederick Herne, e-q. who, since his elec- 
tion, hath accepted, as the journal says, the office of 
one of his majesty’s commussaries for treating with 
commissaries on the partof France for settling the 
trade between Great Britain and France. The same 
entry occurs at the same lime with respect to James 
Murray, esq. andsir Joseph Martyn. The 10th article 
of the treaty of Utrecht applies to limits in North 
America, the eleventh and fifteenth to commerce; 
and these commissaries were appointed under some 
or all of these articles. Others might have been ap- 
pointed by the king, and not mentioned in the jour- 
nals, as not being members of parliament whose va- 





Lake of the Woods which would run clear north of 
the head of the Mississippi, preventing the British 
from getting to the river, and thereby rendering nu 

gatory the treaty stipulations of 1783 and 1794 which 
gave them a right to its navigation. 


The maintenance of this new line, which was not 
only to protect the Mississippi river, but all Louis- 
iana, from British ingression, was a primary object 
of Mr. Jefferson; and for that purpose the rejection 
of the fifth article of Mr. King’s treaty becaine in- 
dispensable. The New England senators dreaded 
the loss of the whole treaty if the fifth article was 
expunged; nine of them voted against the striking 
out; and it was while this treaty was under conside- 
ration in the senate that Mr. Pickering, one of the 
nine, communicated this paper to Mr. Jefferson, not 
at all denying the 49th parallel as the line of Utrecht, 
but arguing against the construction which would 
now make that line the northern boundary of Louis- 
iana. The tenor of his argument is not given; pos- 


in his memorial to Lord Holland, when he supposed 
it to be abrogated by war, and superceded by the 
connivance of the Spaniards in permitting the British 
to occupy the whole left flank of Louisiana as low 
down in places as 45°. Mr. Jefferson adhered to his 
new line. The fifth article was struck out. The 
whole treaty was risked and lost, and it was forty 
years afterwards, and we all know with what angry 
discussions, with what dangers of war, with what 
expense of money in calling out troops, this lo g 
contested boundary was at last established. All this 


of Utrecht! Yet we now find that line demed, and 
all the organs, great and swall, blowing away wilh 
might and main to swell the loud notes of denial, aud 
to drown the voice which speaks up for the truth. 


Several copies of Hutchins’ geographical work 
have been sent to me, all containing the words trans 
cribed to Mr. Pickering. Other works have also 
been sent me. | have more material on hand than | 
can use, and must limit myself to a brief selection. 
Among these buoks sent me is one of special autho 
rity—the geographical work of Thowas Jeffreys, 
esq. geographer to his royal highness the prince of 
Wales, printed at the corner of St. Martin’s Lane, 


geographer, who would hardly curtail the fair pro- 
portions of the dominions to whose heir apparent 
(afterwards George II].) be was addressing his work, 
thus speaks of the line which parts the British Hud- 
son bay and the French Canadian possessions: 

“Beginning at Davis’ inlet, on the east coast of 
Labrador or New Britain, in the latitude of about 56 
degrees; and drawing it with a curve through the 
Lake Abitibis, down to the 49th degree of Jatitude; 
trom: thence to be coutinued to the northwest uvean, 
as it was settled by comuussioners under the treaty 
of Utrecht.” 





MIS sam ; 
3 same lreaty of Utrecht: one on the north of Ca- 


sibly the earl of Selkirk fell upon some parts of it 


was risked, all this was encountered to save the line | 


near Charing Cross, London, A. D. 1753. This-royat 


cated seats were to be filled. All three of the articles 
of the treaty were equally obligatory for the appoint- 
ment of commissaries; and here is proof that three 
were appointed under the commercial articles. 


One more piece of testimony and! have done.— 
And, first, a little statement to introduce it. We ail 
know that in one of the debates which took place in 
the British house of commons on the Ashburton trea- 
ty, and after that treaty had been ratified and past 
recall, mention was made of a certain map called 
the King’s map, which had belonged to the late king, 
(George II.) and hung in his library during his life- 
time, and afterwards in the foreign office, from which 
said office the said map silently disappeared about 
the time of the Ashburton treaty, and which certain- 
ly was not before our senate at the time of the ratifi- 
cation ofthat treaty. Well, the member who men- 
tioned it in parliament said there was a strong red 
line upon it, about the tenth of an inch wide, runoing 
all along where the Americans said the true bounda- 
ry was, with these words written along it in four 
places in king George’s hand writing: ** This is Os- 
wald’s line,” meaning, it is the line of the treaty of 
peace negotiated by Mr. Oswald on the British side, 
and therefore called Oswald's line. 


Now, what | have to say ts this: That whenever 
this royal map shall emerge from its retreat and re- 
sume its place in the foreign office, on it will be 
found another strong red line about the tenth of an 
mich wide, in another place, with these words writ- 
ten on it: Boundaries between the British and Freneh 
| possessions in America ‘‘as fixed by the treaty of Ut- 
recht.”? ‘lo complete this last and crowning piece of 
testimony, lL have to add that the evidence of it is in 
the departinent of state, as 1s nearly the whole of the 
evideuce which | have used in crushing this pie poue - 
dre insurrection—* this puddle lane rebellion” —ayainst 

he truth and majesty of history, which, begioning 
with a clerk in the department ol state, spread wo all 
ihe organs, big and little; then reached the senate of 
the United States, heid divided empire in this cham- 
ber for four months, aud now dies the death of the 
1idiculous. 


« have now got to the end of the errors which 1 pro- 
pose to correct at the present time. | have consumed 
the day in getting ready to speak—in clearing away 
the rubbish which had been piled up mi my path. On 
another day if the senate pleases, | will go to work 
on the Oregon question, and endeavor to show how 
lar we shall be right, and bow far we may be wrong, 
in exercising the Jurisdiction and sovereignty which 
this bill proposes, (which 18 not a copy of the British 
act, but goes far beyond 11), over an uadefined extent 
of territory, to which we know there are conflicting 
claus. Light upon this poimt, at this time, may be 
of service tv our country; and 1 mean to discharge 
my duty to her, regardiess of ail consequences to 
| myself, 
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FINANCES FOR THE WAR. 
United States senzte— : 
Mr. Lewis, of Alabama, (chairman of the com- 
mittee on finances,) offered two resolutions, calling 
upon the president to communicate to the senate the 
amount of available funds for the ensuing fiscal year, 


—the probable expenses of a vigorous prosecution of 


the war with Mexico,—the means relied upon for 
raising the requisite revenue,—what were the views 
of the government in reference to duties to be deriv- 
ed from imports whilst in a state of war,—whether 
a loan was contemplated,—and, in short, information 
in reference to the state of the finances, with a view 
to the prosecution of the war. 

No objections being made, the resolutions were 
adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Crirrenpen, the resolutions 
were afterwards reconsidered. Hus object was to 
have the enquiry made rather more comprehensive. 
As adopted they looked only to a modification of the 


tariff, as a means for an increase of the revenue.— | 


He wished to add ‘‘and other purposes,”—So as to ell- 
cit the president’s general views as to the requisite 
increase of revenue. 

Mr. Wesster, was anxious that the attention of 
government should be directed to the fact, that the 
money market was greatly embarrassed. The trans- 
fer of so large an amount of funds in specie, by land, 
to N. Orleans, as was now required there, would be 


difficult, and the sudden abstraction of funds from | 


places where they had been deposited would occa- 
sion a deal of mischief. Whether treasury drafts 


On the 4th inst. in the 





| 


} 
| 
! 


will cheerfully submit to any demand upon their purse 
necessary to sustain the honor and to vindicate the rights 
of the country. But that paper may be assured, that, 
afier the danger shall have passed away, the tax-payers 
will not fail to enquire whether this war might not have 
been averted, without a sacrifice of either our rights or 
our henor, by a wise and judicious course of conduct 
on the part of the executive—whether he has not need- 
lessly plunged us into hostilities, without consulting the 
war-making power, and thereby subjected the people to 
the heavy privations, which, illy able as many of them 
are to bear these new exactions, they will nevertheless, 
so long as they may be necessary, shemsdily submit to. 
If this tremendous military force, and this immense 
expenditure, are demanded by a war with so feeble a 
power as Mexico too, the people may be reasonably ex- 
pected to count the cost of a war with a nation s» form- 
idable as Great Britain, for the purpose of acquiring 
ossessiOn of a region of country so remote and value- 
ess as that part of Oregon between the parallel of 49 
and 54 40; the title to which, instead of being “clear and 
unquestionable,” as Mr. Polk asserted with as much 
dogmatism as ignorance of its history, is shown by Mr. 
Benton to be in Great Britain! They willsee that there 
is something in war besides “glory;” and ‘hat, severe as 
must be the exactions upon the people to which it must 
lead, that is not by any means tlie greatest of its evils— 
among which may be regarded the strengthening of the 
arm of the general government at the expense of the 
rights of the people and of the states, and indefinitely 
enlarging the power and patronage of that branch of it, 
(the executive,) from the usurpations and misconduct of 
which have sprung all the mischiefs that for twenty 

years pas! have scourged the country. 

[Richmond Whig. 


The New York Courier, in its money article written to 
gv out by the steamer for Liverpool, says: ‘The policy 
of the administration, as to providing means for the larze 


ought to be issued—or what measure for relief would | rititary and naval preparations in progress, and in con- 
meet the views of those who had the country in | templation, is not yet disclosed. The appropriations ac- 


charge, was a matter of profound interest. , 
spectfully enquired of the chairman of the commit- 


tee on finances, if anything was to be done towards For paying and equipping 


relieving the exchanges, nuw so unequal? 

Mr. Lewis, knew of no changes in the present 
mode of conducting the transfers. 

Mr. Catuoun, did not like that one senator should 
catechise another. ‘The embarrassments spoken of 


were incident to, and necessary to a state of war.— | 


Exchanges were against New York and in favor ol 
New Orleans, and that was the cause. It could not 
be avoided by a national vank, or in any other way. 

Mr. Wessrer, said that the government might af- 
ford relief by a proper administration of the exist- 
ing laws, or by framing new ones. If he was called 
upon to point out the means of relief he should sug- 


gest a small issue of treasury notes, the elfect of | 
which would be to allay alarm, to increase confi- | 


dence, to facilitate exchanges. It would not be ne- 
cessary in doing this to rely upon treasury notes for 


the support’of the war. All that would be necessary | 
would be’ ko aid the government itself by a transfer | 


of its funds in the available means of treasury drafts. 


Mr. Simmons, of R. Island, concurred in this, and | 


thought it a practical remedy for relief. 

Mr. Nixes, of Conn., was for a vigorous applica 
tion of the sub-treasury bill, and that was his means 
of relief. 

Mr. Davis, was glad that the resolution had been 
brought forward. It was time that the policy of the 
administration was made known in reference to the 
existing war. The policy laid out by the president 
ahd his friends six months since was in reference to 
a time of peace, and not to such a momeut as the 
present. 

After further decate the resolutions were 
until next day, When— 

Mr. Crirrenpen, offered an additional enquiry, by 
way of amendment, and the whole were adopted 
without further debate. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


He re- | tually made over and above the ordinary expenditures 


are— 


volunteers, $10,000,000 
For additional estimates 
of army proper, 2,000,000 
_- $12,000,000 





If the report cf the naval committee of the house of 


representatives shall find favor, as seeme probable, which | 


recommends the building immediately of twelve steam 
vessels of war of different sizes, there willbe added to 
the above amount seven millions more. It is estimated 
that there may be about ten millions surplus on hand: 
this would leave a deficiency of nine millions, to be pro- 
vided for by taxes, by loans, or by the issue of treasury 
notes—by ei her, or all. If reliance is to be had upon 
loans, they can only be negotiated on advantageous 


| terms, by making provision at the same time by a speci- 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| 


j 
' 


fic pledge ot funds torthe payment of interest and the 
gradual redeinption of the principal. As they must be 
negotiated at home—recourse to Europe being under- 
stood as hopeless—there will, pernaps, be less hesitation 
in resorting to the necessary taxation, when it is known 
that its proceeds are to be kept at home and not paid to 
foreign stockholders. In any event, however, if the go- 


| vernment expenses shall be considerably augmented, 
the present prices of United States securities must go | 


considerably lower.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce, of Saturday, 
P. M. says: “Money has become scarce again, and the 
offerings at the banks are iarger than can “be dune."— 
The Mexican war has produced general derangement, 
though perhaps it would be but temporary even if the 
war should be continued. The number of veseels at 
New Orleans is small; and this, in connexion with some 
apprehension about privateers, makes freigits extremely 
high from all southern por. ‘Ihe usual! credits given 


| to the south have also been withdrawn, so that bills are 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| enterprises of that sort. 


deferred | dishonored though accompanied with bills of lading.— 


Our merchants being unwilling for a commission to in- 
cur the possible hazard of the ocean, though the gene- 
ral belief is that the precarious character of the war and 
the great diMiculiies about privateering, will prevent any 
The regular circulation of pro- 


The financial views entertained by the government | duce and merchandise is for the present to a great ex- 


will no doubt be communicated accordingly. 

Tue sinews or war. ‘The New York Morning News, 
a leading friend of the administration, discusses, in a 
long article, the probable cost of the Mexican war, and 
the means by which the money is to be obtained. The 


} 


| 


tent suspended, and this embarrasses remittances and 
so creates an unexpected demand upon the banks. In 
the actual state of things, the transactions in stock are 
very small, and at jow rates. ‘The demand for manu- 
factured goods is quite limited, and prices are declining. 
All sorts of bread stuffs and provisions are also heavy 


re . and low in prices. There is nowhere the slightest symp- 
ten millions already me ate n ro he only a | tom of speculation. Prudence and caution preside in 
beginning, and fifty millions more must betore long fol- | : 


low suit—and possibly another fifty millions must be ad- 


ded to the amount before a glimpse of the spires of the | 
Mexican cathedral will be caught by the American con- 
queror! How shall the money be raised? Loans, it entire. | 
ily disapproves. ‘Treasury notes can only be issued to a! 
limited amount; aud we are informed by the “News” 
that the secretary of the treasury has estimated that the 
business of the country will stand an issue of about 
thirty millions, and, what 1s more important, that this is 
the plan tu be brought forward by the adininistration. 
The only other plan is by a direct taz, unless indeed 
Secretary Walker's idea of an increased revenue from 
imports, to result from the reduction of the tariff, should 
be realized! Even in that case, however, so inadequate 
would. be the revenue, the federal tax-gatherer must 
soon ‘be among the people. We do not doubt, any more 





than the News, that the patriotic citizens of the country 


mercantile affairs, though there is uu painful anxiety 
abuui then from any source.” ; 

ATLANTIC sTeaMeRS. ‘The British government have 
just contracted with companies. fura steamer to leave 
Liverpool for (he United States every Saturday, and to 
leave Boston and New York alternately, every Satur- 
day, foc Liverpoui. 

2L>Overwhelmed with articles, that ought to be 
inserted, many of them of primary interest, it is 
difficult to select. We have a number of columns in 
type, waiting for room, each one seeming to demand 
immediate insertion, amongst them the “Volunteer” 
movements, in all directions. Six thousand Volunteers 
were stated to have reached Point Isabel within a few 
days past. The disbursements required for the army 





ScaRaenienemeneeeee na ee 


now on the frontier are stated to approach half a 
million of dollars per day, rather an over estimate no 
doubt, but yet the amount must be heavy, 

Amongst the Volunteers for the Army, are noticeq 
Henry Cray, Jun., son of Henry Cray, of Ashland 
Kentucky; a son of Mr. Crirrennen, U. States 
Senator from Kentucky; the youngest son of Danie), 
Wesster, with the approbation of his father, U. g, 
Senator from Massachusetts is raising, volunteer 
company in that state, for army of invasion. 


Gen. Scorr ann Gen. Gatnes.—A warm de. 
bate took place in the U. S. senate yesterday, on 
General Cass’ resolution calling for information as 
to Gen. Gaines’ authority for calling out troops, 
appointing officers, &. Mr. Reverpy Jounson, of 
Maryland, Mr. Jounson, of Louisiana, Mr. Sevier, 
Gen. Hovusron, and other senators vindicated Gen, 
Gaines. Mr. Wegsrer was not disposed to imply 
any censure on Gen. Gaines until more information 
was obtsined. He rather vindicated Gen. Gaines. A 
sharp pass took place between Mr. Webster and Rev- 
erdy Johnson, and in which Mr. Archer, Mr. Man- 
gum, and other senators partook as to how far the con- 
stitution and Jaws might be dispensed with, by mili- 
tary commanders. The dispute between the execu- 
tive and General Scort, as to the command of the 
army of invasion, was alluded to in the course of 
the discussion, and a call for the correspondence ip 
_that case was added to Gen. Cass’ resolution. Mr, 
Catnoun moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. This motion was negatived—yeas 11, nays 
34. The resolutions were then adopted. 


THE ANTI-PROTECTION TARIFF BILL, it is said is to 
be taken up in the house of representatives on Mon- 
day week, a caucus of the members of congress 
friendly to the administration, held a few evenings 
since, having so determined. The members from 
Pennsylvania, and part of those from New York and 
from the eastern states did not attend the caucus 

The ‘*‘Union” has a large portion of its columns 
occupied daily, with articles in favor of repealing 
| the existing tariff and is exceedingly urgent upon 
| congress for early and decisive action upon the sub- 
ject. 


Appropriations. For civil and diplomatic expenses, 
for the year to end 30ih June, 1847, made in the bill 
which has passed the house of representatives, and 
is now before the senate, amounts to $3,505,491. 


Business crrcLes. American provisions in England, 
are rapidly winuing their way to favor. At first they 
touched them very dainiily, as doubting whether they 
were nice enouxh for European palates. Next the ob- 
jection was to that want of s¢c.ence in cutting and ecarv- 
ing, Which Dr. , 80 often censured Captain Jack 
Loughton for being guilty of, when fighting these sane 
poglishmen. Oaving duly lectured and even furnished 
operators to cut according to Gunter, American hams 
and rounds, &c., pronounced eatable at first, are found 
to be capital at last, and John Bull is smacking his lips 
with a zest that indicates some taste. Wilmer & Smith's 
circular, says: ‘‘Nearly all kinds of Irish provisions have 
given way during the past few days, caused in a greal 
' measure, by the immense arrivals from the U. States, 

and stil! mvre from the superior quality of the American 
‘articles. The provision trade with the Union promises 
/to become one of the greatest importance. The provi- 
sions are now cured ina style which hits the palate of 
John Bull, and increased popularity and better prices is 
ihe result.” 


Bread stuffs. The grain trade both in London and 
Liverpool, was exceedingly depressed when the Hiber 
ja left. Itis estimated that there was in Liverpvol on 
ihe 19:h ult. eight muilhon bushels of foreign wheat, un- 
der lock, and $95,000 barrels of foreign flour, nearly all 
American. During the six days preceding the 5th of 
May, twenty grain laden vessels passed the Sound and 
Belt for England. 

On the 1fth May, the London corn market opened 
exceedingly dull. A reduction of 4s. to 5s. per quarter 
had to be submitted to before millers would purchase at 
all.’ Atthe market of the 18th, a further reduction of 
from one to two shillings per quarter was submitted 10. 
At Live! puol, 1,000 barrels of western states flour was 
forced off on the 18th at 25s. 6d. 

The average price of wheat, for the six weeks ending 
May 9), was 56s,, of oats, 233, 1d.; rye 33s. 7d.; flour, 
Li. 

The grain markets on the continent of Europe are 
quoted dull, and prices receeding, except at Danizic, 
where holders hold on to former prices. We see it siat- 
ed that five cargoes of Indian corn, in all, about 5, 
gre. had sailed from the Danube for England, up to the 
23d April. 


Cotton, had again advanced from !d. to $d, per pound, 
from the time the Great Britain left Liverpool on the 4th 
May to the 19th. ‘The sales of the wee amounted (0 
53,380 bales, of which 17,400 American was taken on 
speculation. ; om 

Prices. We find quoted, May 15th, including 4 
American at 4c. to 53d.; 150 Pernam and Maracaibo, 
4id. to 43d.; 400 Egyptian, 6d. to 64d.; 200 Surats 23a. 











tu 3id.; and 80 Sea Islands, 12d. to 13d. 
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